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January, 1884. 





A Daughter of the Queen. 


HE spring of the year 1843 was one which had many and 
varied interests for Englishmen. The war against China 

was over. The Duke of Wellington in the Lords and Lord Stanley 
in the Commons had already moved votes of thanks to our 
fleet and our army, and the first hateful instalment of the 
Chinese indemnity, amounting to one million sterling, had been 
dragged by twenty horses in five waggons to the Mint. The 
country, however, was not altogether at peace with itself. 
“ Rebecca and her Daughters” were organizing riots in Wales. 
In England, Fergus O’Connor and thirty others were found 
guilty at Lancaster of contriving illegal combinations among 
workmen against masters. In Ireland, O’Connell was muster- 
ing meetings three hundred thousand strong, was denouncing 
Peel and Wellington as “second Cromwells,” and was promising 
the Queen that when she came to Ireland she should hear of 
nothing from cne end of the country to the other but “ Repeal.” 
The Anti-Corn Law League was holding its weekly meetings 
in Drury Lane Theatre, and was being beaten by three to one 
in the House of Commons. To give piquancy to the prevailing 
distress, Richard Arkwright, son of the inventor of the “spinning 
jenny,” left to his son a fortune of eight millions. Dr. Pusey, 
having in a sermon in Christ Church, Oxford, proclaimed the 
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UOUEEN, 


Real Presence, was suspended as a preacher for two years; while 
Mr. Lane Fox was lamenting that Catholic emancipation had 
been granted, and was declaring, amid roars of parliamentary 
laughter, that “ Rome was now more terrible than she ever had 
been since the days of the old she-wolf, the wet-nurse of Romulus 
and Remus.” An industrious author, whose mind was noble 
where it was not narrow, had just passed away, leaving unten- 
anted the office of the Laureate ; and Wordsworth was gazetted 
in the place of Southey. Before the greatest of the Laureates 
had recovered from the momentary fluttering of his equanimity, 
there occurred the first event which might have suggested a 
tuning of his official lyre—the birth of the Princess Alice. 

It was not exactly an historical event—this birth of an 
English Princess at four o'clock on the morning of April 
25, 1843. It was not a supreme event—except for the 
moment—even in the family circle at Buckingham Palace. The 
Oucen, though then only twenty-four years of age, had been a 
wife for a little more than three years, and was now, for the 
third time, a mother. A son had been born, the heir to 
England’s throne ; and already there was also a daughter to 
discount in some measure the joy which might otherwise have 
erected the new arrival. The birth of another brother within 
less than two years, and then of five more brothers and sisters 


in rapid succession, are worth noting ; for, though 


Truc love in this differs from gold and clay— 

That to divide is not to take away, 
none the less is it certain that the Princess must have been 
a less absorbing figure in a family of nine than she would have 
been in a family of two or three. On her fourth birthday she 
was already one of five, and was even then the beauty of the 
family, “ very vain,” the Queen confesses, not without some 
happy motherly vanity of her own. Lady Lyttelton, who was 
in charge of the Royal children, describes the child on that 
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QUEEN. 


festive anniversary “in her low-bodied little frock,” abetted in 
its resistance to the April elements by “a necklace of pearls.” 
But she had at least something warm to fondle—a real live 
lamb, decked with pink ribbons and little bells, the best among 
her birthday gifts. But it was freakish, and leapt away from 
the little girl, who followed, saying, “ Milly! my dear Milly! do 
you love me ?” shedding tears the while. The story testifies 
to the sensitiveness of the child—a sensitiveness which re- 
mained with her all her short life, and which, if it brought her 
much suffering, brought her also much love. 

The story of that suffering and that love has now been told. 
It is contained in an entirely frank volume just published in 
Darmstadt, under the editorship of Herr Arnold Bergstraesser 
—a volume of biography enriched by a large number of the 
private letters of the Princess, especially by those which she 
addressed to her mother the Queen. Of this volume the 
Princess Christian is preparing an English translation, which 
will not, however, be ready until the Autumn. Meanwhile the 
Staudard has had the fortune to be able to present to English 
readers a sufficient indication of what they may expect from 
an expectation which, if we judge from our 





the complete book 
own sensations, is more keen than that which has been raised 
by any previous publication of the kind. A Royal biographer’s 
task is not an easy one. He is bound to make his subject 
heroic at all hazards ; and the knowledge that such is the case 
is apt to create in the reader many uncomfortable and some 
unwarrantable doubts. But fortunate indeed has Herr Berg- 
straesser been in the materials at his command. What thirty 
Court chroniclers of the stereotyped pattern cannot achieve in 
thirty volumes, the Princess Alice is able to give us in thirty 
lines of these letters intended for no eyes but her mother’s— 
the portraits of Royal personages and a picture of the Royal 
Family life which not only command respect from those who 
are delighted by the exercise of the bourgeois virtues in a 
143 M 2 
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palace, but win the tender sympathy of those who are more 
concerned with the impulses of feeling and the exercise of the 
affections. | 
The Princess Alice, if the beauty, was not supposed to be 
the clever woman, of the family. That reputation attached to 
her sister, the Princess Royal of England and of Prussia. Still, 
she was a woman of accomplishments. She had an ear for 
music as well asalove for it. She did water-colour pa:inting— 
though possibly only of that orthodox amateur kind which, 
according to the familiar tomb-stone inscription, entitles the 
artist to a place in the kingdom of heaven, though not in 
Burlington House. She probably had not a very wide knowledge 
of literature—the reading of Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!” after 
her marriage was a little event with her. In politics she was 
a daughter and a wife, a sister, and even a sister-in-law. As 
the affairs of States affected her tenderer relationships, so she 
viewed them. Fortunately for her, her many sorrows in life 
did not include one which would have caused her in some ways 
he most acute suffering of all—a struggle between her 
husband’s subjects and the subjects of the Queen. At the time of 
the war between Prussia and Austria it was bad enough, when her 
sister, the Crown Princess, was the victor, as she had been in 
the nursery and schoolroom at Windsor years before; but now 
in a combat more momentous than that over a multiplication 
table or a French verb. For, the price which the Grand Duke of 
Hesse paid for the success of Prussia was the loss of “the 
lower countries and the princely domains there, also the whole 
of Hesse-Homburg, in all sixty-four thousand inhabitants,” 
with much besides. In these troubles she longs to hear from 
her mother, and “to learn that her warm heart is beating for 
Germany.” During the Franco-German war the old grudge 
against Prussia is forgotten, and all her sympathy goes with 
her husband and the army against France. Later, during the 
Russo-Turkish war, the Princess thinks only of England. She 
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suspects the Emperor Alexander's intentions, and _ is, 
therefore, not by any means in love with Midlothianism. 
The sentiments expressed on this subject have the double 
interest of showing the mind, not only of the writer of the 
letters, but of the receiver of them, who now permits their 
publication. The Grand Duchess writes thus from Darmstadt 
to the Queen :— 


«. . . Iam following as eagerly as anybody in England the progress 
of the Russians—and with a hearty dislike. They can never be aiders 
against wrong done, nor promoters of civilization and Christianity. What I 
fear is—even if they do not take Constantinople, and do not now make any 
creat demands as the price of their victories—that the declaration of 
Bulgarian independence will be only a step; they will get in another twenty 
years all they want to have—if the other Powers cannot change it at this 
late hour. What do the friends of the ‘ Atrocity meetings’ saynow? How 
much more difficult they have made the task of the Government, and how 
blind they have been! All this must cause you constant care and 
excitement.” 


Again she writes to her mother under date January 26, 
1878 :— 

“ Although I have no letter, and expect none at such a time, I must send 
you a few lines to tell you how constantly I am thinking of you and of my 
dear, adored native country. I share the anxieties which you have to 
undergo, and the feelings which you sustain, with all my heart. God grant 
that it may be possible to do the right, for it is late, and the complication is 
fearful! I have no thoughts for anything else, and the Opposition seems, in 


representing the interests of the country, to ave been more in the wrong, 
and to have injured it more, than can be ever made up for.” 


In theology, as well as in politics and in painting, the 
Princess dabbled ; with some freedom from prejudice, but also, 
of course, with a very narrow range of knowledge. “The 
German Protestant form of worship did not satisfy her religious 
requirements :—it was too cold for her even after the minis- 
trations of royal chaplains of the Church of England ; and thus, 
her heart being little engaged, she was left fancy-free for 
speculation. Her friendship with Strauss has been dwelt upon 
With some intelligible vanity by the scholar, who was doubtless 
pleasantly excited by the thought that so great and so interest- 
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A Daventes of THE] = WERRY ENGLAND, {by Joux Ouvcasrie, 
ing a lady was compromising her orthodoxy for his literary sake. 
Nevertheless, no official declarations can refute the obvious fact 
that in Strauss’s companionship and in the study of his books, 
the Princess entered upon a course of speculative thought which 
led her away from the teaching given to her first youth. She 
evidently found in his stronger intelligence that personal 
influence in instruction which George Eliot seems to have con- 
sidered necessary to the development of the receptive female 
mind. And as one man led her out, so another brought her in 
again; she had probably even more of the secondary and sub- 
missive mind than her sex’s greatest author has confessed for 
her sisters in general. She invited the friendship from which 
Strauss himself, in that spirit of complacent apprehension and 
considerateness at which we have already hinted, at first diffi- 
dently drew back; she bade him read to her, and doubtless enjoyed 
giving the pleasant and gracious protection which every charm- 
ing woman can give to an intellectual man; and she accepted the 
dedication of his Lzfe of Voltaire with an affectionate eagerness 
which is needlessly magnified by her biographer into an act of 
extraordinary courage. Very obviously did the Princess pass 
through each stage of the mental history of belief so com- 
pendiously described in the famous aphorism as “ Yes, No, Yes.” 
Happily, the final “ Yes” was spoken with no uncertain sound. 
One of her friends writes :— 


“ After her son’s death I thought I observed a difference in her feelings ; 
previously she had almost openly expressed her doubts in the existence of 
God ; after her son’s death she no longer spoke in this way, but remained 
silent under the influence of a power from within. It seemed as if she was 
unwilling to admit that a change had come over her. Later she confided to 
me how this change took place in her, and I could not listen to her story 
without tears. She ascribed it to the death of her child, and to a Scotch 
gentleman, from whom she had painting lessons. ‘I owe all to this man, 
who has exercised such a beneficial influence on my religious views, yet 
people talk so much evil of him, and of my relations to him.’ At another 
time she said : ‘ The whole construction of philosophical conclusions which 
I had formerly built up I now find to be based on nothing ; nothing has 
remained, and what should we be in life if we had no faith and no conviction 
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that there is a God who governs the world and each single one of us? I 
feel the necessity of prayer ; I like to sing hymns with my children, and each 
has its favourite hymn.’ I remember that her tables were covered with 
religious books in all languages, and that she recommended some of them 





to me.” 
But it is not as that of a woman of accomplishments that 


the portrait of the Princess Alice has its interest for the outer 
world. It is as daughter, wife, and mother that she is 
charming, and, let us say, indispensable. Jor everything 
else she might have been spared. In “placing” her birth as 
we have sought to do, by recalling some of the events which 
were contemporary with it, we did not design to give it any 
factitious importance. It was not history—and even that 
speech, which Mr. Lane Fox fired off during the discussion of 
the Irish Arms Act, was historic! Even in the family circle it 
was not a paramount event ; but there was a time—the time of 
the death of the Prince Consort—when it became so ; when this 
daughter in a family cf nine children could not have been 
spared—unless indeed all its members possess the qualities, and 
the same happiness in displaying them, which were hers. If 
they do, the Queen is undoubtedly exceptionally fortunate 
among mothers; and in the still unpublished letters of the 
Royal family a future generation will possess revelations of a 
filial and fraternal attachment not more tender than it is 
edifying. 

The Queen had written of the Princess in 1859: “TI shall 
not let her marry as long as I can reasonably deter the event.” 
But in the June of the following year, Ascot Races attracted to 
Windsor the Princes Louis and Henry of Hesse, nephews of 
the reigning Grand Duke. After they had left England, Prince 
Albert hinted to Baron Stockmar that Prince Louis and Princess 
Alice had evidently taken a fancy to one another, and that he 
had no doubt his family would take further steps. Accordingly 
a second visit to England was arranged, and on November 30 
the Queen wrote in her diary : 
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“While I was conversing with the gentlemen after dinner, I observed that 
Alice and Louis, standing before the fire, were conversing together more 
earnestly than usual, and as I passed to go into the next room, both of them 
came towards me, and Alice said, with great agitation, that he had proposed 
to her, and asked for my blessing. I could only press his hand and say, 
‘Certainly, and that we would like to speak to him later on in our room. 
We spent the evening, as well as we could, working. .... Albert sent to 
Louis and asked him to come to his room.... .« He first went to him and 
then called forme and Alice... .. Louis has a warm and noble heart. We 
embraced our dear Alice and praised her very much to him. He pressed 
and kissed my hand, and I embraced him.” 


But before the marriage took place—which it did in the 
summer of 1862—the Princess Alice lost her father, in Decem- 
ber, 1861. During that time of trial, “ She at once,” says the 
Duchess of Baden, “took into her own hands everything that 
was necessary in these first fearful moments of the destruction 
of the happiest and most blessed of houscholds..... All 
communications from the Ministers and household passed through 
her hands to the Monarch weighed down by her grief. With 
word and pen she was busy in relieving the Queen of all bur- 
dens as far as in her lay.” But the history of the loss she 
sustained in her father, and of the consolation she was to her 
mother, is best gathered from her own letters, from which the 
reader must not longer be detained. The first letter is written 
on the way from her old to her new home :— 

“ Royal Yacht, July 9, 1862. 

“ Darling Mama,—Before leaving the yacht I must send you a few lines, 
to say good-by to you again, and to thank you over and over again for all 
your kindness to us. My heart was overflowing when I took leave of you 
and all my dear ones at home; I had not the courage to utter a word, but 
your loving heart understands what I felt.” 


After arriving at Darmstadt, where the people were warm in 
their welcome, and where “our rooms” are described as “very 
small, but nicely furnished,’ she writes :—— 
July 19. 
“Darling Mama,—Many thanks for your last kind letter, and all news 


from home ; dear baby is the only one you don’t mention, and I am so often 
thinking of her... . . These lines will find you at Windsor. I went out 
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this morning to look for some of those pretty wreaths for you, but I could 
get none. Please put one in the yault of St. George’s for me. It is the first 
time you enter this holy spot without me ; but I am with you in thought and 
prayer. May God strengthen and calm you, darling mama, and may you 
live to finda sunbeam on your lonesome path of life in the love and virtue of 
your children, who, though with little strength, always strive to imitate his 
clorious example. I am endeavouring seriously and joyfully to do my duty 
and all that is right in my new life; in this I am only acting as dear papa 


wished.” 
“July 20, 1862. 


“ A thousand thanks for your kind, long letter which I have just received. 
How well I understand your feelings! I was again so sad yesterday, and 
had such a longing for a look or a word from dear papa. I could not bear it 
any longer. And yet how much harder it is for you; but you know, dear 
mama, he is watching over you and is waiting for you. The thought of the 
future is the one relieving, encouraging point for all. ‘They who sow in 
tears shall reap in joy” And your joy, dear mama, will be great hereafter 
if you continue to follow that shining example. .... I have already been 
here a fortnight and absent three weeks from my dear country. How much 
I shall have to tell you when we meet again, my own dear mother. I am 
so fond of you. You know, although my love and attachment is quiet, it is 
deep and true ; if I could give up part of my present happiness to restore 
you some of yours I would do it with all my heart, but God’s will be done. 
That God may support my dear mother is the hourly prayer of her loving 


and sympathising child, 
“ ALICE.” 


“July 24. 

“You tell me I am to write to you of only our happiness. You will under- 
stand the feeling which made me silent on this point to my own dear widowed 
mother ; but you are unselfish and full of love, and can picture my happiness, 
although I would never have been the first to tell you how great it is, for it 
must make you feel the sad contrast between your past and present life the 
more keenly. When I tell you I love my husband, that is scarcely enough, 
It is a love and esteem which increases daily, hourly, which he too shows me 
by ali possible considerations, and in such a tender, fond manner. What 
was life before compared to what it isnow! It is such a sacred feeling of 
peace, to be at his side, his wife ; it is such a feeling of security, and both of 
us, when we are together, have our own world, which zo¢thing can affect or 
disturb. My lot is really a blessed one—but what have I done to deserve 
this warm and fervent love, which my darling, adored Louis shows me?.... 
i on desalatah a met J im es constantly of you and of 
; gether to dear Balmoral. Sad and painful though 
it was, I was so glad to be with you and to try and bear part of your burden 
of sadness. I share everything with you from here as if I was really at your 
side, and I do not think so many fervent prayers can be offered up to a 
merciful and kind God without His sending relief.” 
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A visit to Coburg a month later opened afresh the old wound, 
which in truth was never healed. “Here we are again, in 
dear Coburg,” she writes to the Queen, “and you can imagine 
with what feelings! Everything reminds me of darling papa.” 

“ Darmstadt, August 6. 

“Tear, darling Mother,—Can you give me no shadow of hope that you are 

at all better in body or mind? It pains my heart bitterly to hear this sad 


news from you, and yet 1 know only too well what your life must be without 
him! That God may comfort you is my constant prayer.” 





* August 16. 


“Take courage, dear Mama, and feel strong in the thought that you need 
your own moral and physical strength to continue the journey which brings 
you daily nearer home and him. I know how tired you feel, how you long 
to rest your head on his dear shoulder, and to have him with you to heal your 
sick heart. You will find this rest again, and how blessed will it be!) Bear 
with courage and patience your heavy burden, and it will imperceptibly 
become lighter as you approach him, and God’s love and grace will assist you. 
If only my weak words could afford you the least comfort! At any rate, they 


spring from a confiding, genuine, and loving heart.” 


On new Year’s Day, 1865, the Princess wrote :— 


‘*. . .. A thousand thanks for your kind words and for your good wishes. 
I was thinking so much of you and home when your letter came—it made me 
so happy! Darling Mother, I feel so much with you and for you in these 
days. The whole day I was almost crying, for the word ‘ New Year’ brought 
Papa and Grandmama and all at Windsor so vividly before my eyes, it made 
my heart ache. This gay, happy past, especially the latter years when I was 
the eldest at home and had the privilege of being so much with you both, 
are a reminiscence deeply engraven in golden letters in my heart. The 
whole morning I told Louis how it used to be at home, and how we all used 
to assemble in front of your dressing-room in order to call out in chorus 
‘Prosit Neujahr’ and to give you and Papa our drawings and essays, the busy 
work of the previous weeks. Then playing to you on the piano and reciting 
our poems, when we often broke down, and Papa bit his lips to keep himself 
from laughing. Our walk to the Riding School (where presents were distri- 
buted to the poor), and then to Frogmore, those were happy days, and even 
the remembrance of them must be a sunbeam to you. Iam so thankful that 
{ remained at home and lost none of those happy days.” 


The letters of the Princess abound with other equally touching 


allusion to the loss of her father—a loss which no one will 


think less of her for considering quite without parallel. 
The mention of “the poor” reminds us of the Princess’s 
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little charities at Darmstadt on her own account. One of her 
experiences has about it almost the piquancy of an escapade. 
The confession is made to her mother :— 


“T must tell you something which I did the other day, but please tell 
nobody of it, for here nobody, except Louis and my Ladies in Waiting, knows 
of it. I am the Protectress of the ‘ Heidenreich Foundation,’ to which you 
made a handsome present when it was formed. The ladies who are members 
take linen to poor, respectable women in childbirth, who claim their assist- 
ance, and they bring them food, too—in short, they give them relief. Ivery 
case is reported tome. Some daysago I went zzcognz¢/a with Christa to a poor 
woman of this kind inthe old town,and what a trouble we had to find the house! 
At last we went through a little, dirty court, up a dark ladder, into a small 
room, where the poor woman and her baby were lying in bed; there were 
four other children in the same room, the husband, two other beds, and a 
stove. There was no bad smell in the room, and it was not dirty. I sent 
Christa downstairs with the children, then I cooked something for the woman 
with her husband’s help, arranged her bed a little, took the baby from her, 
bathed its eyes, which were very sore-—poor little thing—and put everything 
in order. I went there twice. The people did not know me, and they were 
so nice, good-natured, and touchingly attached to one another, it did one 
good to find such feeling in the midst of such poverty. The man had no 
work, the children were still too young to go to school, and at her confine- 
ment she only had four kreutzers in the house. Imagine this misery and 
affliction! If one never sees any kind of poverty, and always lives among 
courtiers alone, the feelings of the heart fall into the background.” 


About this time her husband loses a sister, and the ready sym- 
pathy of the English Princess runs to those who are bereaved. 
They, too, were full of strong family affection. Speaking of 
her husband’s family, she says, the “unselfish love to one 
another” makes her “feel unworthy of belonging to them,” 
though they are “dear to her beyond description.” Having 
“shared their joys” she will “also share their sorrows” and 
“pray fervently for them.” “You will understand this, dear 
Mama,” she adds, “I have inherited from you a sympathising 
heart, and I feel the pains of those I love as if they were my 
own.” 

But it must not be thought that the Princess’s whole life was 
overclouded. Into all happier events occurring in her own 
family at home she entered with zest. She is grieved if the 
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QOucen has written without mentioning “ Baby’—the Princess 
Beatrice ; and when in January, 1864, she hears of the birth 
of the first son of the Princess of Wales, she writes :— 

“T was quite taken aback when I received Bertie’s telegram in which he 
announced to us the birth of his little son. May my dear Papa’s blessing 
rest on the little one ; may he turn out just as dear Papa, and be a comfort 
and pride to you and his young parents. Your first English grandchild! 
dear Mama, my heart is so full. I hope Alix and baby are well.” 

In another letter to the Queen she again mentions the Princess 
of Wales: “ How glad I am to hear you praise Alix. She ts 
so good, and full of tact, and true. I am so fond of her.” 

But of course in her own home was her best joy. ‘“ Morn- 
ing, noon, and evening,” she says, “I thank the Almighty for 
our happiness, and pray that it may last.” In November, 1863, 
her first child was born—a son; and other children followed. 
One of the girls-——the Princess Irene—came during that time 
of trial already alluded to—the Austro-Prussian campaign. 
The mother exclaims: “ What a time I have had during this 
week since baby’s birth !” She could hear from her sick room 
the sound of the battle in which her husband was engaged. 
She received him back in safety ; but the same anxieties for his 
life were suffered again when the Franco-German war began. 


She wrote on that occasion to her mother :~ 


“On returning last night with a really broken heart, after having taken 
leave of my good and tenderly-loving Louis, I found your dear, sympathising 
words, and I thank you a thousand times. I separated late in the evening 
from my dear Louis—on the road outside the village in which he was quar- 
tered for the night, and he looked back till neither of us could see the 
other any more. May the Almighty watch over this dear life, and bring him 
back again in safety. All pains and cares shall be forgotten and willingly 
borne if he is only spared to me and my children.” 


Again he came back to her safely ; but alas! all “cares” 
were not to be so easily “forgotten.” In 1873 the death 
of the Princess’s youngest son, Fritz, occurred under specially 
sad circumstances. As commonly related, they are these. 
The nurse brought the boy to the room where his mother 
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was, and she, offering to take care of him, freed the nurse 
for other duties in a household where the servants were 
not too numerous. She continued to write or to play, leaving 
the child to run about. A band came by; the child leaned 
out of the window ; the chair on which he had climbed slipped 
away, and the mother, turning round, caught sight of the 
vanishing frock of her little son, whose lifeless body in 
another moment lay below. The tragedy is referred to in the 


following letters :— 
“Darmstadt, June 9, 1873. 


“The shock of my darling little one’s sudden death torments me at times 
too much, especially when I awake in the morning ; but when I think that he 
is resting in peace, freed from all the care from which we suffer, and 
unaffected by the evil that the future may conceal, I submit to my fate. He 
was such a gay child. It seems so quiet in the next room. I miss the little 
feet, his coming to me, for we lived so much together, and poor dear Ernie 
feels so deserted.” 

*¢ Secheim, June 22. 

“ ... 1 enclose two photographs of dear Frittie, from groups, one of 
which, unfortunately, no longer exists. The little blouse is the one he wore 
on that frightful day. My dear, darling child—to lose him in such a manner. 
I shall take this grief with me to my grave.” 
“ Secheim, July 25. 

“ With so many girls I was so proud of our two boys. But the joy was of 
short duration ; but now he is more mine than ever.”’ 

‘¢ Secheim, Sept. 7. 

“.... You ask if I can play again. I feel as if I could not, and have not 
yet tried. It seems as if I never could play at home again on the piano on 
which he used always to lay his little hands when I wanted to play.” 


January 16, 1874. 
“,... I] know well what your pain and loss were in comparison with 
mine; but I mean the cases are so different that they cannot well be com- 
pared. Your life was broken, crushed, fundamentally changed by the loss 
of the one; my life remained unchanged, except for the vacancy in my 
mother’s heart, and the pain which a thousand little trifles awaken, which 
are scarcely felt by the world, or even by the family, and this frequent 
consciousness of feeling alone clouds life with a silent pain, which one feels in 
everything.” 
“Darmstadt, December 12. 
‘‘ The return to the so-called world I have scarcely accomplished—life is 
serious, a journey to another goal. The flowers which God strews on our 
path of life to make it brighter I accept with gratitude, and take pleasure in 
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them ; but many that were dearest and most precious to us—as this day 
reminds us—rest in the grave; a portion of my heart is also there, although 
their spirit, like Papa’s adored one, lives on with me.” 

The organization of the Alice Society for the Education 
and Employment of Women distracted some of the thoughts of 
the Princess during the year following the death of Fritz. The 
education of the remaining children, now more precious than 
ever in the eyes of their parents, occupied also much of her 
attention. On the question of early training she exchanged 
with her mother a number of confidences of which the following 


is a sample :— 


‘“T agree with you so entirely about everything you say about the educa- 
tion of our children, and am scriously trying to bring them up free from all 
pride of their rank, which is nothing without that which their inner worth 
can make of it. I feel just the same as you as regards the difference of rank, 
and how extremely important it is for princes and princesses to know that 
they are not better than others, nor stand higher than others, except for their 
own merits, and that it is a double duty for them to live for others, and to 
give them an example to be good and unpreterding, and I hope my children 


will grow up in this way.” 

The year 1877 saw the accession of the Princess’s husband 
to the throne of Hesse, as Grand Duke Louis IV. The 
Princess was prepared to enter with zest on her new duties ; 
but already her health had begun to give way. The great 
sorrows of the House of Hesse were in truth already at hand. 
Early in November, 1878, diphtheria attacked the family. 
Death found its first victim in the youngest Princess, and the 


bereaved mother, who as yet was able to be the nurse of the 
sufferers, telegraphed to the Queen :— 
“Nov. 16. 
“ Our dear little one has been taken from us. Communicated it gently to 
my dear Louis this morning; he is better; Ernie very ill. In great 
anxicty.” 


And on the same evening :— 


“ The pain cannot be described in words, but ‘ God’s will be done.’ Our 
dear Ernie is still a source of such fearful anxiety. The others, although 
not yet safe, are better.” 
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The coffin was early closed over the little victim, and 
entirely covered with flowers. The Grand Duchess quietly 
entered the room in which it stood, knelt down, and pressed a 
corner of the pall to her lips, then arose, and the funeral ser- 
vice began. When it was over she cast a long, radiant 
look back at the coffin, and then walked up the chief staircase. 
At the top of the staircase she knelt, and took hold of the 
golden railing, looking into a mirror as the coffin was taken 
out—without shedding a tear. When the door was closed she 
went to the Grand Duke, who was to hear nothing of all this ; 
and in perfect quiet the carriages drove off along the road, which, 
according to her directions, had been thickly strewn with sand. 
Three days later she telegraphed :— 

* Nov. 19. 

“The continuous uncertainty unbearable. Ernie thought to-night he 
would die, and was during some hours in a fearful state. Louis, too, very 
nervous ; but they are no worse. Of the six cases one was always worse 
than the other.” 

Slowly the patients improved, and the Grand Duchess ex- 
pressed her thanks to the population for the sympathy she had 
received. On November 25 the Grand Duke left his bed for 
the first time for a few hours ; on December 6, father and son 
took a drive in a closed carriage. But on that date was 
indited the last letter the Grand Duchess ever wrote to the 


Queen :— 
“Dec. 6. 

‘“ Louis and Ernie are going to take a drive to-day in a closed carriage ; 
although it is raining, it is warm. Louis’s strength returns so slowly ; of 
course, he fears the return to everyday life, where our loss will be so much 
more felt. For him, who has been so long in seclusion, it is more like a 
dream. Iam so thankful that they were spared the fearful reality which 1] 
alone had to undergo. My cup seemed overflowing, and yet I had strength 
to bear all. But I have to struggle daily and to pray for submission. It is 
a great pain, and, as I only too well know, one that will last for years. 

“ Ever your loving child, 
*“AlscE” 
On the evening of December 7, the Grand Duchess grected 


the Duchess of Edinburgh at the station on her way through 
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Darmstadt. In the night following she felt ill, and the next 
morning signs of decided diphtheria showed themselves. On 
the first morning of her illness, we are told, she gave several 
orders, in the event of her death, but not thinking it would 
really occur. On the morning of December 13 the physicians 
had to perform the difficult task of acquainting the Grand 
Duke with the fear that their endeavours were vain. At 
the height of danger the patient felt better. She received her 
mother-in-law in the afternoon in a very affectionate manner, 
her lady-in-waiting, and, with evident joy, her husband ; and she 
even read two letters, the last being one from her mother. On 
December 14, at 8.30 a.m., she died, murmuring, in a semi- 
conscious state, “From Friday to Saturday—four weeks—May 
—my Father.” It was exactly to the day four weeks after her 
child’s death, and seventeen years after the death of her father. 

That day became thus a double anniversary of grief to the 
Queen. But even for her many consolations surely remain— 

consolations in the love of those who are still hers—consola- 

tions not only in the knowledge of what the Princess Alice was 

as daughter, mother, and wife, but alsoin the communication of 
that happy knowledge now to the world ; and consolations, too, 

in the careers of the Princess’s children, two of whom are shortly 





to create new homes. 

In closing this too scanty forecast of a volume, which 
the public awaits as a most welcome gift from the Queen 
(who at first had the letters arranged for private circulation 
only), it is impossible not to think of it as a timely contribu- 
tion in defence of that fundamental Christian institution— 
the Family. The several Latin courts are closed by our 
differences of religion as the happy matrimonial hunting- 
grounds of English Princes. But there is much to reconcile 
us to the inevitable German connections in the fact of the 
national strength and sweetness which the Teutonic races 
keep in elementary human freshness in the family. Has not 
Coventry Patmore drawn for us—circle within circle—the circle 
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of arms, of statesmanship, of jurisprudence, of legislation and 
the executive, all drawn in narrowing rings around some 
treasure sacred and safe? And, penctrating all these defences, 
he finds the central secret to be that primary group—the 
mother laughing over her child, and watched by a “ graver 
love.” It is the Teutonic peoples who have guarded this heart 
of society most securely. Here was the strength of the “ dogs 
from the kennel of barbarism,’ who set up their little farms 
upon the harried lands of the Britons ; and here is the strength 
of the overwhelming populations which are now about to 
possess the world, Latin thought has latterly advanced to 
the theoretic attack of the family; and, as great heresies are 
said to have been met by the raising up of great saints, so the 
Anglo-German Princess, who lived and diced a martyr of family 
love, but who, happily, was conscious of no mission -and no 
propaganda, has now revealed to us anew the living core of 
Society and of the State. 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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Music In THE East ENp.] ATERR VY ENGLAND. 


Music in the East End. 


()' all the societies started in the last few years by fortu- 

nate persons for the benefit of their less fortunate 
fellow creatures, those which aim at providing harmless recrea- 
tion are not the Ieast useful. The bands of philanthropic 
persons who have fought, and do fight, hand to hand with all 
the terrible physical suffering and misery of this great city do 
noble work. The pity that is akin to love, the earnest wish to 
try and lighten the burdens of the toilers and moilers, to whom 
life means little save sorrow and suffering, has been the motive 
power of the great benevolent movement that has already done 
so much good. Dut it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the idca of the necessity of wholesome recreation 
for the working-classes has taken root. That it should not only 
have taken root, but be growing daily in strength, is a great 
matter to those who think that a man is easiest Ied in his idle 
moments. ‘All work and no play’—the disastrous result to 
Jack is known only too well. Men and lads, women and girls, 
who work from six in the morning to eight at night, and often 
Jater, in all kinds of factories, amidst the whirr and clang of 
machinery, want something else when they come out into the 
open air than the prospect of a single back-room, perhaps 
crowded with half-a-dozen small children. And this want is 
absolutely imperative. Some kind of relaxation after the toil 
of the day, some change, some variety, is just as absolute a 
necessity to their moral well-being as food is to their physical. 
There are those who imagine that when the poor have enough 
bread to cat, they have everything they require, and ought to 
be happy and contented. Of such people one can only say 
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that they do not give themselves the trouble of remembering 
the Divine Commandment, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

' The craving of the poor for something to lift them out of the 
sordid misery and squalor of their surroundings makes itself 
manifest in many ways. We in the West End are inclined to 
laugh at the highly-sensational and over-coloured dramas that 
are applauded to the echo at the people’s theatres. In the 
same way we view with-decided contempt the “ novelettes,” 
the appearance of which, in penny editions, carries so much 
But the love of the 


delight to many a back kitchen or garret. 
To them 


people for these things is easily to be understood. 
they mean colour. Sir John Lubbock tells us that bees are 
much influenced by colour in their choice of honey-bearing 
flowers. Inthe same way, these poor human bees, the workers 
in this great hive, fly to what represents colour to them. “The 
set grey life and apathetic end,” of which Tennyson wrote, 
has no more terrible example than in the life of many a dweller 
in Stepney or in Nine Elms, in Stoke Newington or in Rother- 
hithe. He labours from dawn till dusk, from year’s end to 
year’s end, unless he is thrown out of work. Then, if he has 
awife and large family, the grim fiend of starvation comes 
terribly near. Ie has nothing to open up the world to him, no 
goal to look forward to, nothing to vary the monotonous round 
of his every-day existence. What wonder if, under such con- 
ditions, taking into consideration the climate of our favoured 
isle, the husband first, and then the wife, spend all their spare 
time and, alas, money in the nearest gin palace, where warmth, 
society, brilliant light, and transient comfort are to be found, 
and leave the squalid attic, with its rows of damp linen and its 
recking atmosphere, to the care, or rather to the neglect, of the 
children ? What these poor people find to attract them to the 
public house we have in our own drawing-rooms and those of 
our friends. The contrast between the warmth and light of 
the bar and the damp firelessness of the garret, makes the 
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temptation very hard, especially to people worn with toil 
and privation. Moths fly to the candle and get burnt; the 
poor fly to the only light accessible to them, and the penalty 
is paid by the increase of drunkenness and misery in the 
statistical returns. Unless some other kind of light, moral and 
physical, is given to the poor of great cities, it may still be a 
matter of sorrow, but it will hardly be one of surprise, that the 
poor artisan should continue to prefer the bar of the gin palace 
to his own miserable attic. 

It was with the hepe, therefore, of in some kind of way 
solving the question, “How shall the working classes be 
amused ?” that the experiment of music has been tried, and 
this experiment has, on the whole, been most successful. <A 
good concert is found to draw a larger audience than almost 
any other form of entertainment hitherto tricd ; nothing is so 
popular or so paying. If the working classes continue to pay 
to go to the concerts provided for them, it is the best proof in 
the world of their appreciation of the attraction offered. An 
audience can always be got together to attend a free concert. 
They will be gratified by it, and will appreciate both the music 
and the kindness of the persons who have taken the trouble to 
provide them with a pleasant evening ; but it was almost an 
unhoped for discovery to find that large audiences of artisans 
and their families would willingly pay sums varying from three- 
pence to a shilling or eighteenpence, to hear good music. When 
these people—printers, costermongers, dustmen, factory-hands, 
are willing to put by a few pence a week to pay for their 
seats in the gallery, one can be sure that one does not pipe 
to them in vain. Many have begun to do more, in the 
very poor neighbourhoods, for not only do they put by pennies 
for their seats, but add to their hoard so as to be able to give 
themselves the luxury of a clean starched shirt on concert 
nights. A row of shining faces, and of shirt collars that vic 
with those of the Prime Minister, are a silent testimony of 
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appreciation from the gallery that is not without signifi- 
cance. 

There was, and is, an immense field for the enterprise of 
these Societies for providing Music for the People. Before they 
took shape out of the growing necessitics of our immense 
artisan class, a respectable working man had hardly any place 
within his reach to which he could take his young family. 
Music halls and public houses, public houses and music halls : 


these were to be found in nearly every large thoroughfare ; but 
To such men the 


nothing else in the way of recreation. 
Here were enter- 


People’s Concerts came as an immense boon. 
tainments either free, or well within their means, to which they 
could go, with their families, when their day’s work was over, 
without the fear of the young minds being bewildered or con- 
It must not be supposed 


taminated by equivocal allusions. 
leven 


that poor people are carcless of their children’s morals. 
in some of the poorest parts of London, one finds fathers and 
mothers who watch over their children carcfully, almost severely, 
to keep them clear of undesirable acquaintances and unenviable 
knowledge. Naturally, parents such as these would not wish to 
take girls of thirteen or fourteen, precocious as poor children 
always are, to the ordinary run of music halls ; and yet, if they 
wished to give them some amusement and relaxation, where 
else could they go? It is a matter of little or no surprise, 
therefore, that the various societies, the People’s Entertainment 
Socicty, the Popular Ballad Concert Committee, the Kyrle 
Socicty, besides several others, should have been attended in 
their efforts by the marked success which is their reward. The 
people have received them with open arms. District after 
district writes entreating letters to have more concert-giving 
centres established among them. Bow and Stratford, Shad- 
well and Rotherhithe, Poplar and Battersea, Holloway and 
New Cross, all send in claims to be recognized. ar and near, 
it is the same cry of gladness at the new world of beauty 
10. 
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opened up to these poor workers, whose lives it seems so hard to 
brighten in any way. Of the moral good done by this music- 
giving movement, it is enough to cite one example—that of 
the old Surrey Theatre, now the Royal Victoria Coffee Hall, in 
the New Cut. 

The name of that street not many years ago was decidedly 
ill-favoured. Both it and its surrounding neighbourhood had 
an unenviable fame. The Victoria Hall has been established 
only since Christmas 1880. It is open every night with 
various forms of entertainment, such as Concerts, Variety 
Entertainments, Popular Lectures, and the Magic Lantern. 
The Hall holds nearly three thousand persons ; and the Coffee 
Tavern in connection with the Hall is also open. It 1s not 
to be expected that so large a building should be full every 
night of the week in such a poor district; but it 1s full once 
or twice a week, and especially on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
when ballad music forms the principal part of the programme. 
The effect of the conversion of the “old Surrey Theatre” into 
the Victoria Coffee Hall is best proved by the remarks of the 
police, from the Chief Superintendent downwards, and of the 
clergymen of the district. These latter were unanimously 
opposed to the scheme when first started, judging that another 
“music hall” was not likely to have a much better effect than 
those which they knew by experience had already done so 
much harm. Their opposition availed nothing, though they 
did what they could, by both example and precept, to prevent 
the people from going to the “ Vic.” The good done in so 
short a space of time has, however, opened their eyes, and now 
they all join in praise of the different state of the streets as 
regards both drunkenness and immorality. The police bear 
the same testimony, “Since the Surrey became the ‘Vie’ 
there has not been one charge arising directly out of it ; before 
that there was never a night without one or two, and at holiday 
time there were as many as thirty, forty, and even fifty charges 
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at one time.” The general charges of the neighbourhood 
have decreased on an average from forty to four. And looking 
on these results, and the comparatively short time it has taken 
to produce them, who shall say that we have not found something 
very like a “ royal road” to the hearts of the people? “ That's 
‘er wot made our Jim cry when she sang t’other night!” was a 
remark overheard not long ago, made in a tone which indicated 
a belicf that to have actually brought tears to “our Jim’s” 
eyes argued an unholy acquaintance with the black arts. 
Surely if one can reach the feelings of these poor people one 
may also hope, by the help of those feelings, to lead them 
upwards to a better level than is now theirs. 

There is also another way tricd by the Societies to aid 
in developing a love for music amongst the poor. Singing- 
classes have been established at several of the musical centres 
and have met with unvarying success. The choral class at 
Clerkenwell was begun on April 13, 1882. During the first 
term cighty-six students joined, ninety-four during the second. 
These students are divided into two classes, the Ielementary 
class and the Advanced. In both, the old notation is taught. 
In the Elementary Class the students are thoroughly grounded 
in harmony and the principles of singing, while in the Advanced 
Class, part songs are taught and music is read at sight. By 
this separation of classes it is hoped to make the training pro- 
gressive, with the object of leading the elementary students up 
to the point of being able to join the Advanced Class. The 
latter made such good progress, that at the opening concert of 
the winter season on Saturday, October 14, 1882, they made 
their first appearance under the name of the Popular Choral 
Socicty, and were found a most welcome addition to the pro- 
Sramme. The students in both classes pay half-a-crown per 
term, music being provided free. They are nearly all young 
men and women working in shops, printing offices, or factories, 
with a sprinkling of servants. One can easily imagine what a 
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relaxation it must be to the factory hands to get away after a 
long day’s work to the repose of the class-room, and the con- 
eenial companionship of their fellow-students. More recently 
another experiment has been tricd—that of opening classes for 
instrumental instruction; and these have succeeded equally 
well. The girls evinced the most enthusiastic delight when 
they found that they, as well as the boys, might learn the 
violin; and that instrument is preferred to all others. The 
ereater difficulty of this instrument docs not seem to deter the 
student. Perhaps to those who are beginning at the very 
a'phabet of music, all instruments are cqually difficult. 

Music has been described as the power of expression in its 
highest form. Only those who understand this, whether by 
experience or by the force of sympathy, if they themselves are 
denied the glorious power of utterance, can realize the bocn that 
music is to those whose lives are cast in deep and narrow 
erooves. Divine praise has been given to those who have been 
‘eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame.” And may not those 
who strive to give voice and speech to the dumb, and to bring 
pure mirth and gladness into the hearts and homes of the poor, 
fecl that they, too, have found a corner of the Great Vineyard 
in which good soil may be tilled before the harvest ? 

G. E. CAMPBELL. 
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A Question of International Law. 


T is now a little more than a year since the unfortunate 

rupture occurred between the Duclerc Cabinet and the Public 
Ministers from the late Queen of the Hovas, which ever:tu- 
ally led to the French Naval Division of the Indian Ocean, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pierre, being dispatched 
to the Malagasy shores, to the occupation of Tamatave, to the 
bombardment of that port, and to the incidents which followed 
—the insult to the British Consul, and the imprisonment of a 
British subject. Our present intention, however, is not to 
touch on these questions, but to examine the source or origin 
of the war, and in particular to record the fact that, whatever 
may have been the claims of the French, and whatever their 
title, they nevertheless conducted themscives towards the envoys 
of a feeble nation in a manner more worthy of Norman adven- 
turers than of a European nation which terms itself great and 
prides itself on being civilized and polished. 

In the November of 1882 certain accredited Public Ministers 
from the late Queen of the Hovas arrived in Paris to confer 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs with reference to the 
I'rench claims to a protectorate over the west coast of Mada- 
gascar. This Minister, after some discussion on the subject, 
scnt,on November 25, a written ultimatum to the Ambassadors. 
This ultimatum stipulated certain conditions extremely advan- 
tagcous to the I'rench with regard to the island of Madagascar. 
The Ambassadors were informed that they must sign a Conven- 
tion prepared for their signature, at once, and that a refusal 
would entail most serious consequences for their country. 
They, however, refused. At ten o’clock the next morning a 
French gentleman (who appears to have followed the Ambassa- 
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dors from Madagascar) told them that the I'rench Government 
eave them till six o’clock on that day to sign the Convention, 
The Ambassadors made some concessions, but adhered firmly to 
what they had said from the outset concerning the Trench 
cleims. Their reply was carried to the Ministry by the secretaries 
to the Ambassadors and the French gentleman. The secre- 
tarics returned to the Embassy and reported that their reply 
had been flung aside as insufficient, and that nothing but a 
complete surrender to the French demands would be accepted. 
A little later the same French gentleman returned, accompanied 
by several secretaries from the Ministry. They insisted that 
the ultimatum must be accepted unconditionally, and immedi- 
ately, or French cannon would soon teach them what it was to 
trifle with France. The Ambassadors replied that they could 
not, and would not, recognize a right which had never existed. 
Then followed a scene, the responsibility of which (from what 
took place at the Cabinet Council held two days afterwards 
under the presidency of M. Grévy) evidently rests with the 
lrench TForeign Office. The people of the hotel were informed 
by the agents of the Foreign Office that, since the Ambassadors 
would not yield, their flag must come down. The window was 
flung open and the flag was taken in, in spite of the protests 
of the Ambassadors. The Ambassadors at once left the hotel, 
and prepared to leave, and soon after left, the French territory. 

The dispute between I*rance and Madagascar is a distinct 
question of international politics, which we do not propose to 
deal with in this article. What concerns us at present is a 
question of International Law—whcether the respect which is due 
to ambassadors has, or has not, in the above instance, been 
violated. 

The first subject for inquiry, therefore, is whether the Envoys 
from Madagascar were ambassadors. Formerly all diplomatic 


agents were the same, and formed one great class, and on this 


class the name of oratores, or legati, was bestowed in ancient 
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times, while later civilization has translated those terms by the 
single word ambassador. It is only since the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century that the refinements of European Courts 
introduced the various grades of diplomatic agents. Whether 
ambassadors or not (and, according to the modern refinement, 
probably the Malagasy Ambassadors should not be so called), 
all accredited public ministers of state are entitled to the rights 
of inviolability, and to the privileges of extra-territoriality ; and 
should enjoy in the fullest manner the privileges incident to the 
representative character by virtue of which they represent their 
Sovercign or State. The Ambassadors, or envoys, were received 
by the French Government ; and, if a diplomatic agent be re- 
ceived at all, it must be according to his credentials. (Vattel 
l. iv. s. 76.) So long, therefore, as the Malagasy were 
diplomatic agents, and received as such by the French, it little 
matters whether they be termed “ambassadors,” “envoys,” 
“ministers,” or anything else. 

In the second place, we may assume that the Ambassadors 
were duly furnished with letters of credence. Without such letters 
they could not have been received, and obviously no negotia 
tions would have been conducted with persons unprovided with 
evidence that they were empowered to negotiate, or which did 
not testify whether such persons were empowered generally or 
specially, 

The solution of these two preliminary questions brings us to 
the third, and to the important one—viz., whether the respect 
which was due to the Ambassadors was not violated by the 
French Government. “Omnis coactio,” says Grotius ; “abesse 
a legato debet, tam que res ei necessarias, quam qua personam 
tanget, quo plena ci sit securitas.” (I. ii. cxviii. s. ix.) And this 
right of inviolability is not affected even if war should be 
declared between the country of the ambassador and the State 
to which he may be sent. 

What, then, are we to think of, firstly, the strong 
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persuasive language—in other words, threats—which © for 
several days emanated from the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs towards the Ambassadors; secondly, the ultimatum 
of November 25, with the order fo sign the convention at once ; 
thirdly, the message of the 26th, with the Limitation of cight 
hours to sign the convention; fourthly, the order to accept 
the French ultimatum awxconditionall/y, under the threat of French 
cannon; fifthly, the flinging open of onc of the windows of the 
Ambassadors’ hotel, and the forcible removal of their flag, not- 
withstanding their protests? Can it be pretended for a 
moment that each and every act enumerated in the above 
indictment was not an act of coercion against the unfortunate 
Malagasy Ambassadors? We think not. 

The King of Sweden, in 1656, answering the Dutch 
Ambassadors concerning a peace in the North, said: “I 
refuse you for mediators, because you are my encmies. I 
might have used you as the King of Denmark used my 
Ambassador, the Baron Buelke.” This Baron had been 
detained a prisoner at Copenhagen. The King of Sweden, 
by threatening ambassadors to whom he could not refuse 
the public safety, both forfeited the respect of nations and 
violated their laws. Such was the opinion of Monsicur de 
Wicquefort (Zhe Amdassador, xxvii. 201), an eminent French 
writer on the laws of diplomacy. 

De Martens (/:rs@hlungen,i. 217-235) says that a merchant 
accused of a crime escaped to the hotel of Mr. Guidekens, the 
English Ambassador at Stockholm. Aftersome delay and seeming 
threats on the part of the Swedish King, he was given up; but 
the Ambassador claimed the absolute right of asylum, and that 
no force could be used against the house of a foreign minister, 
pointing out that the guard put around his dwelling, and the 
demand to know within an hour what he would do in regard 
to the extradition of the criminal, were, so far as ambassadors 
are concerned, against the practice of the law of nations. 
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It is well established that the act of sending an ambassador 
by one State, and of receiving him by another State, amounts 
to a tacit compact between the two States that he shall be 
subject only to the authority of his own Government. The in- 
violability of the minister is founded upon mutual utility, 
crowing out of the necessity that such agents should be entirely 
independent of local authority in order to properly fulfil the 
duties of their mission. Hence the fiction of extra-territoriality 
has been invented, by which the ambassador, though actually 
in a foreign country, is considered still to remain within the 
territory of his own State. (Halleck, /vt. Laws,1, 227.) He con- 
tinues subject to the laws of his own country both with respect to 
his personal status and his rights of property ; and his children, 
though born ina foreign country, are considered as natives. “ A 
respect due to Sovereigns,” says Vattel, “should reflect on their 
representatives, and chiefly on their ambassadors, as representing 
their master’s person in thefirstdegree. Whoeveraffrontsor injures 
a public minister commits a crime the more deserving a severe 
punishment, as thereby the Sovereign and his country might be 
brought into great difficulties and trouble.” (Lib. iv. ch. ix. s, 81.) 

It may be suggested that the Malagasy Ambassadors had no 
right to display a flag, and therefore the French were quite 
justified in taking it down. To this we ask—If the flag were 
improperly displayed, and an act against the laws of France, 
should it not have been removed by diplomatic means instead 
of by brute force ? The fact that the hotel people were told 
that since the Ambassadors would not yield, their flag must 
come down, points unhesitatingly to the truth that the attack 
upon the Malagasy flag was inspired by anger and revenge, and 
in no way by a desire to uphold the French laws. It is to 
be regretted that the French Ministry did not remember the 
dignified attitude, under circumstances of great provocation, of 
the Austrian Government in 1798. General Bernadotte, the 
French Ambassador at Vienna, had received orders from home 
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to place a French flag outside his hotel. Ie purposely 
selected April 13—the anniversary of the patriotic /’/e— 
for this act, and, having assembled many of his friends at his 
hotel, planted a tricolor, with the inscription Liderté, L-galité, 
&c., outside his window. This act excited the populace, and 
led to a serious riot. The Austrian authorities nevertheless 
did not for a moment forget the respect due even to an 
ambassador forgetful of propriety; they requested the Ambassador 
to remove the obnoxious flag, the cause of the tumult ; this he 
refused todo. The riot was eventually subdued by the troops, 
but not before the flag had beentorn down by the enraged towns- 
people.* Afterwards a Council of State was held, to which all 
the other foreign Ministers were invited, a long deliberation 
ensucd, followed by a declaration signed by all present in which 
the fault and origin of the tumult were plainly ascribed to the 
imprudence and folly of the French Ambassador, 

It is painful to be obliged to confess that the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs appears to have been led by pre- 
cipitation and rash haste into a series of acts towards the 
Ambassadors of a small but friendly Government which, cul- 
minating in the outrage on their flag and the privacy of their 
hotel, are undoubtedly violations of the Law of Nations. If it 
is painful for us to acknowledge it, how much more painful 
must it be for those Frenchmen who, mindful of the sad apology 
for a Government now ruling France, both inwardly and out- 
wardly desire to protest against an outrage on the sacred rights 
oi embassy committed by a respectable majority in the name 


* If we place the exact words of complaint of this French Ambassador at 
Vienna in the mouths of the Malagasy Ambassadors at Paris, it is curious to 
notice how well they serve. The Malagasy may well say, “I thank thee, 
Jew, for teaching me that word.” This complaint was :— 

Le drapeau vient d’étre arraché par le moyen de crochets par cette popu- 
lace mutinée. L’ambassadeur ne pouvant rester plus longtemps dans un 
pays ou les lois les plus saintes sont violées, ot les traités les plus saintes 
sont foulés au pieds, demande un passeport.” 
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of the entire nation! If attacks on the supporters of religion, 
and on the holy practices of the latter, have led the van, can 
we be surprised that a violation of the sanctity of legation 
should follow in the rear? “Si quis,” says the Digest, 
“legatum hostium pulsassit contra jus gentium id commissum 
esse existimatur, guza sancti habentur legati.” 

The Canon Law distinctly refers to “legatorum non vio- 
landorum religio,’ and the Church endeavoured to enforce it. 
We therefore find but few violations of an ambassador, even 
during the Middle Ages. The principle of Roman Law took 
deep root in Christendom, and was observed although ages of 
violence and lawlessness prevailed in Europe. In these days 
it is established beyond doubt that the immunity from local 
jurisdiction granted to a foreign minister extends to his hotel 
and goods, His hotel is a sanctuary, except in case of gross 
crime, for himself and retinue; and that is so whether the 
hotel belongs to his Government, or is hired, or is given to him 
for his use by the State to which he is sent. (Woolsey, 143, 
ond edit. Zvtroduction to Int. Law.) 

“The hotel of an ambassador,” says Vattel, “should be 
sheltered from all insult and under the special protection of the 
law, and of the Law of Nations ; to insult it is to render one- 
self justicable by the State, and by all other Nations,” (I. iv. 
e. ix, S. PP.) 

“Tn fine,” says Monsicur de Wicquefort, “the ambassador 
ought to enjoy in his house so great a liberty that nobody can 
there control his actions.” (Ox the Ambassador, p. 266.) 

Any coercion or disturbance is a violation both of the jus 
hospitit, and of the religious respect which is due to an ambas- 
sador ; his person and goods ought to be in complete safety. 
The Ambassadors from the United Provinces in 16 56 arrived 
at Lotienburg, a town belonging ecither to Cassubia or 
Pomerania. The governor of the place hindered them from 
pursuing their journey. They protested that the Taw of 
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Nations was violated in their persons. The governor said he 
did not put them undcr arrest, but he could not suffer them to 
pass because of the general prohibition he had to Iet nobody 
pass. The Ambassadors replied that the Law of Nations was 
violated, guia omnis coactio achet abesse a legato. They eventu- 
ally were allowed to leave by what road they pleased, and 
reached Dantzig. 

Before 175g the prerogatives of foreign ambassadors and 
of ministers in I'rance were not sanctioned by any written law, 
although they were recognized by custom. The Assembly of 
the Constitution, by a decree passed on December 11, 1789, in 
consequence of a representation addressed by the Diplomatic 
Body to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared that in no 
case had it intended by its decrees to encroach on any of the 
immunities of foreign ambassadors and ministers.* A decree 
of the National Convention of Ventose 13, year II. 
(March 3, 1794) forbids all constituted authority to encroach 
in any manner on the envoys from foreign States; any com- 
plaints which may be alleged against them should be made to 
the Committee of Public Safety, which alone is competent to 
do justice in such a case.f 

In the draft of the French Code Civil there was inserted after 
Article 3 a proviso in these terms :—“ Strangers clothed with 
a representative character of their own nation, as ambassadors, 
ministers, envoys, or similar persons, shall not be brought 
before French tribunals, either in civil or in criminal matters. 
The same remarks cxtend to strangers forming part of their 
families or suite.”t But this article was withdrawn by the 


* “Que dans aucun cas elle navait entendu porter atteinte par ses 
décrets X aucune des immunités d’ambassadeurs et ministres étrangers.” 

+ “ Intérdit & toute autorité constituée d’attenter en aucune manic¢re a la 
personne des envoycés des gouvernements étrangers; les réclamations qui 
pourraient s’¢lever contre eux seront portées au Comité de Salut public, yui 
seul est compétent pour y faire droit.” 
~ “Les étrangers revctus d'un caracttére représentatif de leur nation en 
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Conscil D’ Etat, because, said Portalis, “that which concerns 
ambassadors belongs to the Law of Nations ; we need not con- 
sider it in formulating a law which concerns the internal 
covernment only.” 

It is proper to distinguish between the inviolability of the 
public minister and the legal fiction of his extra territoriality. 
The former is not a consequence of the latter, but the latter 
was invented for the purpose of giving security to the former. 
The mere fact of a public minister being regarded as a 
foreigner, resident in a foreign country, would not, of itself, 
necessarily exempt him from local jurisdiction. Article four- 
teen of the Code Napoléon provides for bringing before the 
French tribunals a foreigner resident in a foreign country ; 
even for engagements contracted in a foreign country with a 
Frenchman. If, therefore, the exemption of the minister 
depended upon his extra-territoriality, or implied foreign 
residence, he might still be subject to local jurisdiction. Also 
it has been held in the French Courts, that an ambassador’s 
house docs not enjoy the fiction of being situated in the 
country from which the ambassador is accredited, with 
regard to acts affecting the inhabitants of the country to 
which he is accredited. [6th Tribunal of the Seine, First 
Chamber, July 2, 1872, and June 21, 1873.] 

The true basis of all diplomatic privilege consists in the idea 
of inviolability, which international jurisprudence attaches to 
the person and the office of the ambassador, and from which it 
cannot be severed. This idea of inviolability is an inherent 
and essential quality of the public minister, and the office 
cannot exist without it. International law has conferred it 
upon the State or Sovereign which he represents, and to divest 


qualité Vambassadeurs, de ministres, d’env oyés, ou sous quelque autre déno- 

mination que ce soit, ne seront point traduits ni en, *mati¢re civi! ni en matiére 

cri en devant tes tribunaux de France. Il en sera de méme des ¢trangers 
i pe leur famille ou qui seront de leur suite.” 
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him of that quality is to divest him of his office, as the two 
are inseparable. Not so, however, with respect to the fiction 
of extra-territoriality or exemption from the lecal Jurisdiction 
of the country of his residence. To this exemption there are 
certain recognized exceptions—viz.,, 1. Where an ambassador 
plots against the safety of the Government to which he 
is accredited. 2. Where he owes allegiance to the country 
of his residence. 3. Where he renounces his privilege of 
exemption, 

The wife and family, servants and suite of an ambassador 
participate in his right of inviolability, but not always to the 
same deerce. 

The municipal laws of some, and the usages of most nations, 
require an official list of the domestic servants of forcign 
ministers to be communicated to the secretary or ministers of 
foreign affairs, in order to entitle them to the benefit of their 
exemption. The principle of extra-territoriality of the 
minister, his family, and other persons attached to the legation, 
or belonging to his suite, and their exemption from the local 
laws and jurisdiction of the country where they reside, requires 
that the civil and criminal jurisdiction over these persons should 
rest with the minister, and be exercised by him according to 
the lawsand usages of his own country. 

In respect to civil jurisdiction, both contentious and 
voluntary, this rule is, with some exception, followed in the 
practice of nations. But in respect to criminal offences com- 
mitted by his domestics, although in strictness the minister has 
a right to try and punish them, the modern usage merely 
authorizes him to arrest and send them for trial to their own 
country. He may also, in the exercise of his discretion, dis- 
charge them from his service, or deliver them up for trial 
under the laws of the State where he resides ; as he may, as we 
have before explained, renounce any other privilege to which 


he is entitled by the public law. 
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During the present century, says Mr. Dana [Wheaton, 
p. 303; note], in the case of the coachman of Mr. Gallatin, the 
United States Minister in London, the British Government 
claimed to arrest him on a criminal charge for an assault com- 
mitted outside the minister’s residence. They first gave notice 
to the minister, in order that he might deliver up the servant, 
or make arrangements with them as to the time and manner 
in which they should enter the limits of the Itmbassy to 
search and seize the delinquent. 

In England a special enactment has been made concerning 
the arrest of foreign ambassadors and their suites—that is, the 
Statute 7th of Anne c. 12. This act is only declaratory and in 
confirmation of the Common Law of which the Law of Nations 
is deemed to be a part. The circumstances of its being passed 
are as follows :—In the reign of Queen Anne, Andrew Arte- 
monowitz Mattuof, an ambassador from Peter the Great, Czar of 
Muscovy, was arrested and taken out of his coach in London 
for a debt of fifty pounds which he had there contracted. 
Instead of applying to be discharged upon his privilege, he gave 
bail to the action, and the next day complained to the Queen. 
The persons who were concerned in the arrest were examined 
before the Privy Council (of which the Lord Chief Justice Holt 
was at the same time sworn a member), and seventeen were 
committed to prison, most of whom were prosecuted by infor- 
mation in the Court of Queen’s Bench at the suit of the 
Attorney-General, and at their trial before the Lord Chief Justice 
were convicted of the facts by the jury, reserving the question 
of law, how far those facts were criminal to be afterwards 
argued before the judges, which question was never determined. 
In the meantime the Czar resented this affront very highly, and 
demanded that the Sheriff of Middlesex and all others con- 
cerned in the arrest should be punished with instant death. 
But the Queen, to the amazement of that despotic Court, 
directed her secretary to inform him that she could inflict no 
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punishment upon even the meanest of her subjects, unless 
warranted by the law of the land, and therefore was persuaded 
that he would not insist upon impossibilitics. To satisfy, how- 
ever, the clamours of the foreign ministers (who made it a 
common cause), as well as to appease the wrath of Peter, a Bill 
was brought into Parliament, and afterwards passed into a law, 
to prevent and punish such outrageous insolence for the future. 
And with a copy of this Act, elegantly engrossed and illumi- 
nated, accompanied by a letter from the Queen, an ambassador 
extraordinary was commissioned to appear at Moscow, who 
declared that though Her Majesty could not inflict such a 
punishment as was required, because of the defect in that 
particular of the former established constitutions of her kingdom, 
yet with the unanimous consent of the Parliament, she had 
caused a new Act to be passed to serve as a law for the future. 
This humiliating step was accepted as a full satisfaction by the 
Czar, and the offenders, at his request, were discharged from 
all further prosecution. [Boyer, “ Annals of Queen Anne.”] 

De Martens relates [“ Causes Ceélebres,” t. ii. p. 110] that in 
1772 the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Langrave of Hesse- 
Cassel to France, was called home. He was much in debt, 
and his French creditors succeeded in prevailing on_ the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to refuse to grant him his passport 
until their debts were satisfied. And this was done, but not 
without the protest of all the other foreign ministers in 
Paris, for it was undoubtedly a gross infringement on the 
ambassacorial rights of the minister. 

The immunity of the hotel of the ambassador is necessarily 
extended to his carriage. Thence it has at some periods been 
extended to that monstrous abuse, the Right of Asylum. 
Under this ridiculous pretension the ambassador’s hotel has 
become a place of refuge for offenders against the laws of that 
State in which the hotel was situated. This privilege has been 
extended to whole districts, and quarters of a town, as was the 
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case at Rome and at Madrid. Although this pretension, the 
Right of Asylum, is no longer recognized, the ambassador has 
aright to enjoy the most uncontrolled liberty of action within 
his hotel. Hence it is that ambassadors have caused the rites 
of their religion to be exercised within their hotels in States 
where the practice of such religion was at variance with the 
laws of the land. Thus it was that, notwithstanding the Penal 
Laws in this country, Catholic chapels were established in 
London for the French, the Sardinian, the Spanish, the 
Bavarian, and for other Embassies—chapels which stiil exist, 
and which, notwithstanding that, through the reformation of 
the laws, the necessity no longer remains, still bear their ancient 
names.* In the same manner, Protestant services are conducted 
within the chapels of ambassadors, where the laws of the 
country do not permit their public celebration. 

The Malagasy ambassadors have gquitted Trance, their 
mission is long since closed, and the object of it has failed, as 
is well known. The question of the French Protectorate in 
Madagascar, as we intimated at the beginning of these few 
words, is of course a distinct issue. The violation of an 
I;mbassy is a wrong, which, however the former questicn 
may be settled, cannot but leave its mark on the memory 
of this century, and be remembered in the councils of 
Kurope. 

SHERSTON BAKER. 


“ Connected with this practice is an interesting story we cannot omit. 
fn 1641, Cuthbert Clapton was accused of being a “ popish” priest, and was 
condemned to death, although he pleaded that he was interpreter to the 
Venetian ambassador. King Charles I., hearing of this, sent for the am- 
bassador, and presented him with a royal pardon for the condemned 
prisoner. The Recorder and Sheriffs of London were charged to publish 
the pardon in the presence of the very judges who had sentenced him to 
death.—Pud. Rec. OF; Venetian Trans., vol. xi. p. 4: 
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A. Duchess's Secret. 


\ Vian I was poor, and honest, and a novelist, I little 
, thought that I should ever be rich, and something not 
very unlike a Duke; and, as to honesty, but an indifferent 
character. I have had greatness thrust on me. I am, like Simp- 
cox in the dramatis persone of “Henry IV.,” “an impostor ;” 
and yet I scarcely know how I could have escaped this deplor- 
able (though lucrative) position. “ Love is a great master,” says 
the “Mort d@Arthur,” and I perhaps may claim sympathy and 
pity as a victim of love. The following unaffected lines (in 
which only names and dates are disguised) contain all the apology 
I can offer to a censorious world. 

Two or three years ago Iwas dependent on literature for my 
daily bread. I was a regular man of all work. Having the 
advantage of knowing a clerk in the Foreign Office who went 
into socicty (he had been my pupil at the university), I picked 
up a good deal of scandalous gossip, which I published in the 
Pimlico Postboy, a journal of fashion. I was also engaged as 
sporting prophet to the 77pséer,and was not less successful than 
my contemporarics as a vaticinator of future events. At the 
same time [I was contributing a novel (anonymously) to the 
hhet Street Magazine, a very respectable publication, though 
perhaps a little dull. The editor had expressly requested me 
to make things rather more lively, and I therefore gave my 
imagination free play in the construction of my plot. I intro- 
duced a beautiful girl, daughter of a preacher in the Shaker 
community, Her hand was sought in marriage by a sporting 
baronet, who had seen her as he pursued the chase through 
the pathless glens of the New Forest. This baronet she 
married after suffering things intolerable from the opposition of 
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the Shakers. Here I had a good deal of padding about 
Shakers and their ways ; and, near the end of the sixth chapter 
my heroine became the wife of Sir William Buckley. But the 
baronet proved a perfect William Rufus for variegated and 
versatile blackguardism, Lady Buckley's life was made impos- 
sible by his abominable conduct. At this juncture my heroine 
chanced to be obliged to lunch at a railway refreshment-room. 
My last chapter had described the poor lady sitting lonely in 
the bleak and gritty waiting-room of Swilby Junction, lonely 
except for the company of her little boy. I showed how she 
fell into a strange and morbid vein of reflection suggested by 
If she was to live, her lord 


the qualities of the local sherry. 
And I described how 


and master, Sir W. Buckley, must dic! 
a ficndish temptation was whispered to her by the glass of local 
sherry. “ William’s constitution, strong as it is,” she murmured 
inwardly, “could never stand a dozen of that sherry. Suppose 
he chanced to partake of it—accidentally—rather late in the 
evening.” Amidst these reflections I allowed the December 
instalment of “ The Baronet’s Wife” to come to a conclusion in 
the Llect Street Alagasine. Obviously crime was in the wind. 

It is my habit to read the “ Agony Column” (as it is flip- 
pantly called), the second column in the outer shect of the 
Limes. Who knows but he may there sce something to his 
advantage ; and, besides, the mysterious advertisements may 
suggest ideas for plots. One day I took up the “ Agony 
Column,” as usual, at my club, and, to my surprise, read the 
following advertisement :— 

“TF. S. M.—SueERRY WINE. WRECK OF THE ‘ JINGO’— 
WRETCHED Boy: Stay your unhallowed hand! Would you 
expose an erring MOTHER’s secret ? Author will please com- 
municate with Messrs. Mantlepicce and Co., Solicitors, Upton- 
on-the-Wold.” 

As soon as I saw this advertisement, as soon as my eyes fell 
on “Sherry Wine” and “Author,” I felt that here was some- 
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thine forme. “FF. S. M.” puzzled me at first, but I read it 
let Strect Mavzacine, by a flash of inspiration. Of course I 
communicated with Messrs. Mantlepiece, saying that I had 


i) 


reason for supposing that I was the “ author” alluded to in the 
advertisement. As to the words “Wreck of the /7xgo,” they 
entirely beat me, but I hoped that some light would be thrown 
on their meaning by the respectable firm of solicitors. It did 
occur to me that if anyone had reasons for communicating wit! 
me, it would have been better and safer to address a letter to 
me, under cover to the editor of the /vet Strect Magazine. 
But the public have curious ideas on these matiers. Two days 
after [ wrote to Messrs. Mantlepiece, I received avery guarded 
reply, in which I was siteivat that their client wished to make 
my acquaintance, and that a carriage would await me, if I 
presented myself at Upton-on-the-Wold Station, by the 
train arriving at 5.45 on Iriday, Well, I thought to myself, I 
may as well do a “ week-ending,” as some paeee® call it, with 
my anonymous friend as anywnere else. At the same time I 
knew that the “ carriave” might be hired by e: gies to convey 
me to the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, or to West Ilam, the place 
where people disappear mysteriously. I might be the victim 
of a rival’s jealousy (and many men, novelists cf most horrible 
imaginings, envied my talents and success), or a Nihilist plot 
might have drawn me into its machinery. But I was young, 
and I thought I would see the thing out. My journey 
was unadventurous, if you except a row with a German, who 
refused to let me open the window. But this has nothing to do 
with my narrative, and is not a false scent to make a guileless 
reader keep his eye on the Teuton. Some novelists permit 
hemscelves these artifices, which I think untradesmanlike and 
unworthy, When I arrived at Upton, the station-master made 
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a cnarge at my carriage, and asked me if I was “ The gentle- 
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man for the Towers 2 The whole affair was so mysterious 
that I thought it better to answer in the affirmative. My 
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lugzage (a Gladstone bag) was borne by four state ely menials to 
aroomy and magnificent carriage, in which everything, from 
the ducal crown on the silver foot-warmers to the four splendid 
bays, breathed of opulence, directed and animated by culture. 
I dismissed all thoughts of the pauper lunatic asylum and the 
Nihilists, and was whirled through miles of park and up an 
avenue lighted by electricity. We rcached the baronial gate- 
way of the Towers, a vast Gothic pile in the later manner of 
Inigo Jones, anda seneschal stood at the foot of a magnifice 
staircase to receive me. I had never seen a_ seneschal sation, 
but I recognized him by the pecled white wand he carricd, 
by his great silver chain, and his black velvet coat and knee- 
breeches. 

“Your lordship’s room,” says the seneschal (obviously an 


thin 
wis 





old and confidential family servant) “is your old one 
Tapestried Chamber. Her Grace is waiting anxiously for 
you.” 

Then two menials marched, with my Gladstone bag, to the 
apartment thus indicated. Tor me, I felt in a dream, or like a 
man caught up into the fairyland of the “Arabian Nights.” 
“Her Grace” was all very well—the aristocracy always admired 
my fictitious creations; but “Your Lordship!” Why your 
sea Then the chilling idea occurred to me that I had 
noi been “the gentleman for the Towers ;” that I was in the 
nile of the hero of “ tHappy Thoughts” when he went to 
the Duke’s by mistake for the humble home of the Plyte 
Frazers. But Twas young. “Her Grace” could not eat me, 
and I determined, as I said before, to see it out. 

I dressed very deliberately, and that process over, was led by 
the worthy seneschal into a singular octagonal boudoir, hung 
With soft dark blue arras. The only person in the room was a 
Saunt, middle-aged lady, in deep mourning, I knew her for 
the Duchess by her nose, which resembled those worn by the 
duchesses of Mr. Du Maurier. As soon as we were alone, she 
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rose, drew me to her bosom, much to my horror, looked at 
me long and carnestly, and at last exclaimed, “ How changed 
you are, Percy!” (My name is Thomas—Thomas Cobson,) 
Before I could reply, she was pouring out reproachcs on me 
for having concealed my existence, and revealed in my novel 
what she spoke of as “ the.secret.” 

When she grew, not calm, but fatigued, I venturcd to ask 
why she had conferred on me the honour of her invitation, and 
how I had been unfortunate enough to allude to affairs of 
which I had certainly no knowledge. Her reply was given 
with stately dignity. ‘“ You nced not pretend,” she said, “to 
have forgotten what I told you in this very room, before you left 
England for an African tour in the /zvgo. I then revealed to 
you the secret of my life, the secret of the Duke's death. 
Your horror when you heard how that most unhappy man 
compelled me to free myself from his tyranny, by a method 
which his habits rendered only too casy——in short, by a dose of 
cheap sherry, was deep and natural. Oh, Percy, you did not 
kiss your mother before starting on your ill-omened voyage. 


As soon as I heard of the wreck of the /izgo, and that you 


were the only passenger drowned, I recognized an artifice by 


which you hoped to escape from a mother of whom you 
were ashamed. People who are drowned in novels aiways 
do reappear: and, Percy, your mother is an old novel- 
reader! My agents have ever since been on your track, but 
it was reserved for zz¢ to discover the last of the Birkenhcads 
in the anonymous author of the ‘Baronet’s Wife’ | That 
romance, in which you have had the baseness to use your 
knowledge of a mother’s guilt as a motif in your twopenny plot, 
revealed to me the secret of your hidden existence. You must 
stop the story, or alter the following numbers ; you must give 
up your discreditable mode of life. Heavens, that a Birken- 
head should be a literary character! And you must resume 
your place in my house and in society.” 

Hfere the Duchess of Stalybridge paused ; she had quite 
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recovered that repose of manner and icy Aamteur which, | 
understand, is the heritage of the house of Birkenhead. Jor my 
part, I had almost lost the modest confidence which is, I believe, 
hereditary in the humble family of Cobson, It was a scene to 
make the boldest stand aghast. Here was an unknown lady 
of the highest rank confessing a dreadful crime to a total 
stranger, and recognizing in the stranger her son, and the heir 
toancnormous property and a title as ol\d—as old as British duke- 
doms, however old they may be. Ouida would have said “heir 
toa title older than a thousand centuries,” but I doubt if 
the Iinglish duke is so ancient as that, ora direct descendant 
of the Dukes of Edom mentioned in Holy Writ. I began 
pouring out an incoherent flood of evidence to show that I was 
only Thomas Cobson, and had never been anyone else. But 
at that moment a gong sounded, and a young lady entered the 
room. She also was dressed in mourning, and the Duchess 
introduced her to me as my _ cousin, Miss Birkenhead. 
“Gwyneth was a child, Percy,” said my august hostess, “when 
you went to Africa.” I shook hands with my cousin with as 
much composure as I could assume, for, to tell the truth, I was 
not only moved by my recent adventures, but I had fallen 
hopelessly in love with my new relative. It was /e coup de foudre 
Miss Birkenhead had won my heart from 





of the French novelist 
the first moment of our mecting. Why should I attempt to 
describe a psychological experience as rare (or more so) as instan- 
taneous conversion. Miss Birkenhead was tall and dark, with a 
proud pale face,and eyes which unmistakably indicated the posses- 
sion of a fine sense of humour. Proud pale people seldom look 
when they first meet a total stranger—still more a long lost cousin 
—as if they had some difficulty in refraining from mirth. 
Miss Birkenhead’s face was as fixed and almost as pale as 
marble, but I read sympathy and amusement and kindness in 
her eyes. 

Presently the door opened again, and an elderly man in the 
dress of a priest came in. To him I was presented— 
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“Vour old GOvVernor, Percy." 

lor a moment my unhappy middle-class associations made me 
suppose that the elderly ecclesiastic was my father, the late Duke, 
But an instant’s reflection proved to me that her Grace meant 
“tutor” by governor. I am ashamed to say that I now entered 
into the spirit of the scene, shook the holy man warmly by 
the hand, and quoted a convenient passage from Horace. 

Ife appeared to fall into the trap, and began to speak 
of old recollections of my boyhood. 

Stately menials now, greatly to my surprise, brought in 
tea. I was just declining tea (for I expected dinner in a 
few minutes), when a voice (a sweet low voice) whispered— 

“Take some !” 

I took some, providentially, as it turned out. Again, I was 
declining tea-cake, when I could have sworn I heard the same 
voice (so low that it seemed like the admonition of a passing 
spirit) say—- 

“Take some !” 

I took some, for I was exceedingly hungry ; and then the 
conversation lapsed, began again vaguely, and lapsed again. 

We all know that wretched quarter of an hour, or half hour, 
Which unpunctual guests make us pass in famine and fatigue 
while they keep dinner waiting. Upon my word, we waited 
till half-past eleven before dinner was announced. But for the 
tea, I must have perished ; for, like the butler in Sir George 
Dasent’s novel, “I likes my meals regular.” 

The Duchess had odDviously forgotten all about dinner. 
There was a spinning-wheel in the room, and she sat and span 
like an elderly Fate. When dinner was announced at last, I 
beean to fear it would never end. At last the ladies left us, 
about cne in the morning. I saw my chance, and began 
judiciously to “draw” the chaplain. It appeared that the 
Duchess did not always dine at half-past eleven. The feast 
was a movable one, from eight o'clock onwards. The Duchess 
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and the establishment had got into these habits during the old 
Duke’s time. A very strange man the old Duke; rarely got 
up till eight in the evening, often prolonged breakfast till next 
day. 

“But I need not tell vow all this, Percy, my old pupil,” said 
the chaplain; and he winked as a clergyman ought not to 
wink. 

“My dear sir,” cried I, encouraged by this performance, “ for 
Heaven's sake tell me what all this means? In this so-called 
nineteenth century, in our boasted age of progress, what does 
the Duchess mean by her invitation to me, and by her conduct 
at large? Indeed, why is she at large ?” 

The chaplain drew closer to me. “ Did you ever hear of a 
duchess in a madhouse?” said he; and I owned that I 
never had met with such an incident in my reading or in 
my experience of duchesses, 

“Well, then, who is to make a beginning ?” asked the priest. 
“The Duchess has not a relation in the world but Miss 
Birkenhead, the only daughter of a son of the last Duke but 
one. The late Duke was a dreadful man, and he turned the 
poor Duchess’s head with the life he led her. The drowning 
of her only son in the /ézgo finished the business. She has 
got that story about”—(here he touched the decanter of sherry: 
1 nodded)—* she has got that story into her head, and she 
believes her son is alive; otherwise she is as sane and 
unimaginative as—as—as Mr. Chaplin,” said he, with a 
flash of inspiration. “Happily you are an honest man, or 
you seem like one, and won't take advantage of her 
delusion.” 

This was all I could ect out of the chaplain; indeed, there 
Was no more to be got. I went to bed, but not to sleep. 
Next day, and many other days, I spent in argument with the 
Duchess. I brought her my certificate of baptism, my testa- 
murs in Smalls and Greats, an old passport, a bill of Poole’s, 
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anything I could think of to prove my identity. She was 
obdurate, and only said—“ If you are not Percy, how do you 
know my secret?” I had in the meantime to alter the 
intended course of my novel—“ The Baronct’s Wife.” The 
Baronet was made to become a reformed character. But in all 
those days at the lonely Towers, and in the intervals of argu- 
ing with the poor Duchess, I could not but meet Gwyneth 
Birkenhead. We met, not as cousins, for Miss Birkenhead had 
only too clearly appreciated the situation from the moment she 
first met me. The old seneschal too, was in the secret; I 
don’t know what the rest of the menials thought. They were 
accustomed to the Duchess. But if Gwyneth and I did not 
meet as cousins, we met as light-hearted young people, in a 
queer situation, and in a strange, dismal old house. 

Iie could not in the selfsame mansion dwell 

Without some stir of heart, some malady ; 
We could not sit at meals but feel how well 
It soothed cach to be the other by. 

Indeed / could not sit at meals without being gratefully re- 
minded of Gwyneth’s advice about “taking some” on the 
night of my first arrival at the Towers. 

One day a party of archwologists came to visit the Towers. 
They were members of a “ Society for Badgering the Proprie- 
tors of Old Houses,” and they had been lunching at Upton-on- 
the-Wold. After luncheon they invaded the Towers, personally 
conducted by Mr. Bulkin, a very learned historian. Bulkin 
had nearly plucked me in Modern History, and when I heard 
his voice afar off I arose and fled swiftly. Unluckily the 
Duchess chanced, by an unprecedented accident, to be in the 
library, a room which the family never used, and which was, 
therefore, exhibited to curious strangers. Into this library 
Bulkin precipitated himself, followed by his admirers, and 
began to lecture on the family portraits. Beginning with the 
Crusaders (painted by Lorenzo Credi) he soon got down to 
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modern times. He took no notice of the Duchess, whom he 
believed to be a housekeeper; and, standing between the 
unfortunate lady and the door, gave a full account of the 
career of the late Duke. This was more than the Duchess 
(who knew all about the subject of the lecture) could 
stand ; but Mr. Bulkin, disregarding her interruptions, finished 
his address, and offered the Duchess half-a-crown as he 
Ied his troop to other victories. JT‘rom this accident the 
Duchess never recovered. Her spirits, at no time high, sank 
to zcro, and she passed peacefully away. She left a will in 
which her personal property (about £40,000 per annum) was 
bequeathed to Gwyneth, “as my beloved son, Percy, has enough 
for his needs,” the revenues of the dukedom of Stalybridge being 
about £300,000 per annum. She might well have thought I 
necded no more. Of course I put in no claim for these estates, 
messuages, farms, mines, and so forth, nor for my hereditary 
pension of £15,000. But Gwyneth and I are not uncom- 
fortably provided for, and I no longer contribute paragraphs 
of gossip to the Pimlico Postdoy, nor yet do I vaticinate in 
the columns of the 7izpster. Perhaps I ought to have fled 
from the Towers the morning after my arrival. And I declare 
that I would have fled but for Gwyneth and “ Love, that is a 
oreat Master.” 
ANDREW LANG. 
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Mother and Child. 


H ALF a year has passed since we told of the present state 

of the law of the mother and the child and the changes 
which were needful. Then was only the seedtime; and yet 
now we seem already within sight of the harvest. Public 
opinion has ripened swiftly and silently in the last months, and 
we have good hopes that another session will sce an ending to 
an old injustice. We understand that upon the reopening of 
Parliament Mr. Bryce, the member for the Tower Tamlcts, wil! 
ask leave to introduce a Bill amending the law as to 
the custody of children; and though this Bill is not 
yct drafted, our readers may be tolcrably sure that its lines 
will not wander widely from those laid down in our former 
number, Meanwhile, waiting the final triumph of the cause, 
we may point out that, though legislation lags, the tide of 
English feeling is strongly sctting in favour of a right 
recognition of a mother’s claim. The old law, indeed, remains 
upon the Statute book ; but the interpretation of it is changing. 
The cry is still that the paramount right of the father will be over- 
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borne only in “the interest of the child ;” but now we are coming 
to put a quite new meaning upon that phrase. The decision just 
siven by Mr. Justice Pearson sv re Elderton in this matter 1s 
epoch-making, not because it lays down any new principle, 
but because it recognises as vital to the well-being of a child, 
things which were never so recognised before. 

Under the Infants’ Custody Act (1873), the Court has 
always had power in cases where there has been gross mis- 
behaviour on the part of the father to make such reculations 
as to the custody of, and access to, the children as might seem 
desirable, = This power, however, has always been used 
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sparingly, and only where there has been profligacy or gross 
marital misconduct, or abuse of parental authority. In the 
Elderton case, for the first time, children have been given over 
to the care of the mother when there has been none of these— 
neither profligacy, nor cruelty, nor desertion, nor anything to 
show that General Elderton would have been less than a good 
and loving father to his boys. It is true there had been 
abusive and violent letters from the General to his wife 
when he was away, and he had taken what the learned 
Judge described as “a sort of insane dislike to his mother- 
in-law,” of whom he familiarly wrote as “Old Mother 
Damnable.” Moreover, on his return to England, he intimated 
to his wife that if they lived together they must still be sepa- 
rate, and speak only when it was necessary. This it was 
which decided the case against him when the mother appealed 


for the custody of their children. 
In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice Pearson said : 


“Persons who enter into the sacred bond of marriage bind themselves not 
only so to conduct themselves towards one another as to fulfil the vows they 
make at the altar, but they also take upon themselves responsibility towards 
such children as they may have ; that they shall so live that the children shall 
have the joint care and affection of both father and mother ; and neither is 
entitled to act in such a way as to deprive the children of that which they 
have guaranteed to them. Did the General offer to put his wife in the position 
in which a wife and mother ought to be placed? Did he propose to live with 
her as a wife and the mother of his children? Far from it. His desire 
was that she should live away from his house, and he intimated that if she 
insisted on living in the same house with him, they would only mect at meals 
and only speak when the interests of the children required them to do so. 
What wife who had proper respect for herself would accept such terms? 
How is it possible that the children would have that to which they are 
entitled, in a house soconducted? I am of opinion that there has been a 
breach of marital duty ; that at present the General’s house is so constituted 
that the children cannot have in it that which they ought to have; and I 
consider that the main and principal cause of the breach of marital duty is 
General Elderton himself.” 
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What we have to observe in this decision is, that for the 
first time the paramount rights of the father are overridden, 
although there was nothing to show that his paternal authority 
would have been exercised other than properly. The decision 
affirms that children are entitled to see their mother treated 
with ordinary love and reverence ; and if these are openly 
wanting through the father’s fault, then there has been such a 
breach of marital duty as deprives him of his przma facie right, 
and Ieaves the Court free to act as it seems best in their 
interests. Nothing could be more fair or more new. 

But this wider and more generous interpretation of the 
Infants’ Custody Act, gratifying as it is in showing the change 
in English feeling, gives but a small part of the relief that is 
sought for. In the first place, it avails those only who can 
afford the costly luxury of Chancery proceedings, and it is 
much to be wished that there could be some extension of 
County Court jurisdiction in this direction. Secondly, it leaves 
untouched the existing power of the dead man “away in his 
grave” to put the deepest of all differences between the living 
mother and her child. No good ever came of making a woman 
choose between losing the love of her children and teaching 
them to lisp as truths doctrines she believes in her heart to be 
detestable. Whenever legislation comes upon this question 
testamentary guardians must be made to disappear into space, 
and children left to the sole and uncontrolled custody of the 
surviving parent. Thirdly, there is wanting to us some sort of 
guarantee that when a woman has made a promise as to the 
religion of her children the first condition of her marriage, it 
shall hold good against all chances. In such cases, as Mrs. Agar- 
Ellis has found, there is no use placing trust either in spoken 
word or in written bond, seeing that it is conscience which 
most often comes in to urge to the pious betrayal. When the 
law gives validity to ante-nuptial promises, a woman may feel 
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that she is safe against that sort of virtuous unfaithfulness, and 


not before. 
JOHN GEORGE COX. 


A Poet's Sonnet. 


ND if I quit thee, sacrifice, forswear,— 
To what, my Art, shall I give thee in keeping ? 
To the long winds of heaven ? Shall these come sweeping : 
My songs foregone against my face and hair? 


Or shall the mountain streams my lost joys bear ?— 
My past poetic pain i’ the rain be weeping? 
No: I shall live a poet, waking, sleeping ; 

And I shall die a poet unaware, 


From me, my Art, thou canst not pass away. 
And I, a singer though I cease to sing, 
Shall own thee without joy in thee, or woe. 


Through my indifferent words of every day, 
Scattered and all unlinked the rhymes shall ring, 
And make my poem ; and I shall not know. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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A Presidential Address.* 


*T HE subject on which, two years ago, I addressed you from 

this chair, was, you may remember, the relation in which 
art stands to morality and to religion. I shall ask you this evening 
to consider with me a subject, not, I think, less interesting — 
namely, the relation of artistic production to the conditions of 
time and place under which it is evolved and to the character- 
istics of the races to which it is due. Do not be unduly 
alarmed at such a prospect ; in the very vastness of the subject 
is your greatest safety ; for it is needless to say that the limits 
of our time, were there no other hindrance, will not suffer me to 
deal with more than a fragment of so wide a topic, or to pre- 
sent to you that fragment in other than baldest outline. It 
will be enough if, by putting before you a few suggestive facts, 
I am able to quicken your interest in and to lead you to 
explore for yourselves a very fascinating and far-reaching field 
of thought. This is my sole and sufficient aim to-night. 

If, in your study of the works of painting or of sculpture 
to which you have had access, either in permanent galleries or 
in temporary exhibitions, or of the numberless architectural 
works at home and abroad which photography brings within 
the reach of those to whom it is not given to travel, you have 
passed from the examination of individual examples to a more 
comprehensive consideration of the broad groups into which 
they fall, according to the countries which have produced them 
and to the period of their production, you cannot fail to have 
noticed the definite and distinctive physiognomy—the family 
air, as it has been well called, which marks these several groups; 
and if, pursuing further this train of thought, you have endea- 
voured to penetrate the nature of this distinctive physiognomy, 


* Delivered at Burlington House, December 10, 1883, to the Students of 
the Royal Academy, by Sir Frederick Leighton, the President. 
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you have perhaps been led to note the harmony which, in each 
case, exists between it and the atmosphere, mental and moral, 
within which it took shape. This will have become equally 
clear to you whether you have compared, one with the other, 
the art of different countries or the art of different epochs. So, 
for instance, in passing from a work by Rubens to one by 
Velasquez, the opulent splendour of the one and the concentrated 
cravity of the other will have, may be, brought before you 
more vividly than could many words the deeply contrasted 
characteristics of national temper by which Nature had divided 
two peoples long united in unnatural bonds of political union— 
Spain and Flanders. Or, again, if, in the comparison of the 
ogival architecture of England with that of France or of 
Germany, you have discovered in each school the expression of 
distinct national characteristics, you will have felt not less 
clearly, in the contrast between the solemn and mystic gloom of 
a Northern cathedral and the radiant serenity ot a perfect 
Grecian temple, the antithesis which exists between the 
Medieval and the Hellenic world. And no doubt the sense 
will have grown upon you that this harmony between the work 
and its surroundings is not fortuitous, but rather that art is an 
organism fed and formed by the same forces which shape the 
current of the general spiritual life of which it is, indeed, but 
one among many forms of expression. You may have observed, 
in the next place, how vitally one of the arts especially, archi- 
tecture, is affected by the physical conditions of the country in 
which it is practised ; and, lastly, in following the stream of 
art to its remoter sources, you have, perhaps, been struck with 
its continuity and with the part played in its evolution by 
inheritance or by example. From land to land, from age to 
age, you may have traced through their various vicissitudes 
certain recurring ideas and forms; nay, if you have descended 
from the higher regions of art to the humbler sphere of design 
Which is called industrial, you will have found in more than one 
commonplace of contemporary decoration devices conceived dim 
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ages ago in the land of the Pharaohs or on the plains of Shinar. 
So, for one instance only, the not too formidable animal whose 
roar ye an’ ’twere any 
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toothless and trunkless head seems to 
nightingale” from the back of your armchair or on the handle 
of your teapot, and whose feet so fitly end the legs of your 
sofa or of your sideboard, has its prototype in carvings inspired 
on the quick in far Assyrian days, and is the last transmitted 
counterfeit of lions that once writhed on the spears or yawned 
round the golden throne of a Sargon or a Sennacherib. Well, 
it is on these formative influences or surroundings in time and 
place, and of inheritance or example, that I wish to say a few 
words to you to-night—mere suggestions, I repeat, of an out- 
line which you may, if you so care, fill in at your leisure for 
yourselves. But here a word of caution is necessary: the 
further you penetrate into this subject the more, I make no 
doubt, will you feel its fascination ; but with this fascination 
will come also the risk of overrating or misinterpreting the 
bearing of cach new fact that seems to throw light upon your 
investigations—the danger will arise of unconsciously fitting 
fact into theory, instead of testing theory by fact, and of for- 
getting, in the neatness of a chain of reasoning wrought from 
materials too partially selected, the darkness which shrouds, 
for all our seeking, the inmost springs of the zesthetic life in 


nations and in men. 
We must content ourselves, as we watch that life in its 


intermittent flow, with noting the affluents which feed it, the 
banks which mould its current, and the elements which tinge 
its waters, confessing that the initial forces which determine 
the hour and the place of its birth and the times of its fulness 
and of its failing, remain indeed a mystery of which the key is 
still withheld from us. The main influences which determine 
the bent and growth of art are these :—First, and primarily 
the temper and genius of a race; then the social and 
intellectual state of a community or nation at a given moment ; 
thirdly, example, whether by unbroken transmission of inherit- 
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ance, by the resuscitation of a tradition, or through a stimu- 
lating contact with other nations; and, lastly, the influence, 
partly moral and partly material, of surrounding physical con- 
ditions. These several agencies overlap, no doubt, as well as 
co-operate ; it is, however, if not strictly philosophical, con- 
venient for our purpose to speak of them as separate. Let us 
now endeavour to sce them at work. 

It is evident that of these various influences the third— 
namely, example by contact or inheritance, will be less and 
less perceptible as we ascend the stream of time. As we leave 
ever further behind us the complex life of modern nations, with 
their unceasing interaction one on the other, and that burden 
of intellectual inheritance which is not always an unmixed 
blessing to their art, we see the problem of growth becoming 
more simple, till we reach, at last, a period in which external 
impulses are all but inappreciable, and in which art, shaping itself 
closely on the wants and the conditions of the land and the 
people from which it springs, is the faithful and unalloyed 
expression of the genius of that people and the resources of 
that land. Such a land we find on the banks of the Nile, and 
such a period in the unrecorded dawn of Egyptian civilization. 
Here, at least, the problem of evolution is reduced to the 
simplest form known to us west of the cradle of our race, 
though not to the simplest form conceivable ; for although one 
branch of Egyptian art, sculpture, had reached a very high— 
perhaps, its highest—level between 3,000 and 4,000, or, 
according to Mariette and Maspero, between 4,000 and 5,000 
years before the Christian era, the Egyptians were not, it is 
believed, indigenous on the Nile. For our present purposes, 
however, they may be considered practically a primitive race. 

What manner of people were they? They were a people 
endowed with brilliant gifts, and of whom a_ prominent 
characteristic was their piety. “The Egyptians are religious,” 
says Herodotus, “far beyond any other race of men.” Piety 
was printed on all their works. They believed in an after-life, 
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and on that after-life their thoughts were chiefly bent. 
They traced to the heavens the origin of their royal throne, 
and believed that in a far, unchronicled past the gods them- 
selves had ruled within their land; the right hand of the 
immortals was extended over them in protection ; their pontiff 
kings visibly represented the godhead upon earth, and at 
their death were in their turn taken up into the heavenly ranks. 
They were a race which during long centuries—those early 
centuries in which its arts took shape and ripened—grew up in 
unchallenged peace to strength and conscious greatness, know- 
ing as yet no rivals, drinking in daily the deepening sense of a 
security unassailable and immemorial. Visibly favoured in a 
climate beyond cxample stedfast and serene, and in a soil lavish 
of every gift, they were, above all, made confident in the sight, 
generation after generation, of the ever-renewed blessing of the 
great stream in whose waters that soil was each autumn born 
anew ; and so to the sense of abidingness would add itself that 
of unexhausted wealth and plenty. 

I said that they were pre-eminently pious—dwelling con- 
stantly in thought on the life of which the gate is death. We 
need not enter here into their complex creed concerning the 
soul and the intelligence, the body and its double ; it is enough 
for us to note that in their belief a material form was needed 
after death as a home and resting-place, until the day of doom, 
for that surviving “double’—that eidolon—which was an incor- 
poreal counterpart of the body. To furnish this tenement for the 
double was, therefore, a sacred duty, and it was accordingly pro- 
vided in two ways; first, by embalmment of the corpse itself, and, 
further, for the event of injury to the mummy, by the 
manufacture of stone or wooden counterfeits made in its exact 
image, and for greater safety these were frequently very 
numerous. Such, then, being the mental attitude and such the 
custom of a race with strong plastic and building instincts, 
what sort of art should we look for in it? Should we not 
look for an art in which the temples of the gods and the abodes 
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of the dead were the most salient feature? And should we 
not further expect of such people that whatever connected 
itself with the glorification of those gods, or with the 
exaltation of earthly rulers scarcely less divine, or with the 
service of the departed, would be the inspiring motive of their 
eraphicand plastic art,as well as of their architectural production? 
And this art being an entirely spontaneous and _ sincere 
expression of the national temper, should it not convey to us a 
sense of strength, of dignity, of stability, and of repose? And 
would not the consciousness of unlimited resources find 
expression in a tendency to the excessive in size? Well, these 
are precisely the characteristics which we never fail to find in the 
monuments of Egypt, and in so much of her plastic art as is not 
purely domestic in character and descriptive of private life. 
Those whose fortune it has been to stand by the base of the 
Great Pyramid of Khoofoo, and look up at its far summit flaming 
in the violet sky, or to gaze on the wreck of that solemn 
watcher of the rising sun, the giant Sphinx of Gizeh, erect still, 
after sixty centuries, in the desert’s slowly rising tide; or who 
have rested in the shade of the huge shafts which tell of the 
pomp and splendour of hundred-gated Thebes, must, I think, 
have received impressions of majesty and of enduring strength 
which will not fade within their memory. But if the general 
character of these monuments bears the impress of the moral 
temper of the Egyptian people, we shall find a special require- 
ment of their faith exercising a direct and vital effect on the de- 
velopment of their sculpture and of their painting; in the case of 
the former, first for good and afterwards, indirectly, for mischief. I 
mean the duty which, as I have told you, they held sacred, of sup- 
plementing the embalmed corpses in the tombs with images ofthe 
deceased in stone or wood. Out of this duty arose necessarily 
a vast activity in the field of sculpture; but the object of the 
artist was to produce, I said, in these images an exact counter- 
feit of the outward form and features of the departed in order 
that the second life—the life in the shadow of the tomb— 
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might mimic as faithfully as possible the old life in the light of 
day ; and the result was, as might be expected, a remarkable 
development of individualization in treatment of form and 
figure—in fact, a vigorous and uncompromising school of 
portraiture. This view of the causes which influenced 
Egyptian sculpture in its origin is very lucidly set forth in the 
admirable work of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, which I commend 
to your study, and in which you will find it supported by a 
serics of most excellent illustrations. 

While, however, so large a demand for works of sculpture 
had a very stimulating, and, at first, a very wholesome effect 
on plastic art, the very extent of that demand became eventu- 
ally a source of harm, and we may safely attribute to it some 
not small share of the stagnation and eventual decline of this 
branch of art on the banks of the Nile. For in exact propor- 
tion to the necessity for rapid and almost unlimited production 
would the obstacles to thoughtful treatment and a_ close 
study of Nature increase ; the sculptor would fatally tend to 
become a mere manufacturer and purveyor, and in the speed 
to which he was compelled life and character would more and 
more surely disappear from his work. Be this as it may, we 
see in Egypt this strange thing—that the earliest efforts of 
sculpture which have come down to us are in general the best. 
Certain wooden panels, for instance, carved in low relief, which 
are preserved at Boulaq, and which display a delicacy of work- 
manship and a spontaneity of treatment seldom equalled in 
Egyptian art, are believed by M. Maspero, under whose 
guidance I had the good fortune to see them, to date back to 
the Third Dynasty—that is to say, to over forty centuries 
before the Christian era. And the qualities which distinguish 
the most perfect phase of this art are precisely a subtler 
perception of individuality, and a more unreserved obedience 
to Nature, than we see at any subsequent period. Our 
acquaintance with this epoch of Egyptian art is of very 
recent date, and it had been till quite lately much the custom 
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to take an exaggerated view of the stagnancy of Egyptian 
sculpture to which I just now alluded; a truer appreciation 
both of the achievements of that art, and of the phases through 
which it passed, is now beginning to prevail. Meanwhile 
we must, I think, be on our guard lest we now fall into 
an opposite error, ignoring unduly the limitations from which 
the sculpture of Egypt never freed itself, and forgetting that, 
if in fifty times a hundred years it underwent marked and 
considerable modifications, those changes did not bring im- 
provement with them after a certain early period. 

Of this arrested growth the causes must in great part remain 
obscure. The explanation which I have suggested, and of 
which I would not overrate the bearing, applies only to funereal 
art, and though no doubt the whole current of plastic produc- 
tion would be affected by the vicissitudes of its main affluent, 
we must look for other causes to account for the strange and 
pulseless monotony which we see in the treatment of the 
statues of the gods. One of these M. Perrot is inclined to seek 
in the necessity imposed on the artist of representing those 
gods as a monstrous compound of man and beast—a necessity 
which shut him out from any inspiring ideal. Much, again, 
of the absence of action in Egyptian statues, and of the empty 
smoothness which so often characterizes their modelling, he 
attributes to the extreme hardness of the material in which 
they are habitually wrought, and which, while lending itself to 
a high polish, was extremely difficult to carve. To these 
causes we may add the absence of any fecundating contact with 
other races. But behind and beyond them all we must 
recognize as the primary agent a certain pcculiarity and inert- 
ness of the race, a narrow but tenacious spirit of which, what- 
ever may be its sources, we find the perfect counterpart only 
in the great Turanian Empire of the East—the not less ancient 
land of China. 

I could have wished to say, also, in this place a word 
on the harmony which exists between Egyptian building 
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and the scenery in which it is set, but for this time lcaves 
me no leisure. I have yet, before passing to other lands, 
to glance briefly at Egyptian painting. Of this our knowledge 
is drawn wholly from the tombs. Like sculpture, it owed its 
chief impulse to the views of the Egyptians in regard to a 
suspended life within the grave ; for not only were meat and 
drink laid for their sustenance before the dead, but, just as to 
the mummy were added supplementary semblances of the body, 
so also was the painted semblance of food placed about it in 
its long abode—nay, more, as the ghostly inmate could no 
longer wander forth into the world, the world was piously 
brought in effigy to him in the tomb, and on the walls around 
him he saw unfolded each scene of daily and domestic life, in 
the sight of which he might once more seem to himself to sow 
and to reap, to count his hoarded gain, to carouse, and to 
rehearse in all things his vanished earthly days. Here, more 
than elsewhere, we find the Egyptian artist untrammelled by 
material, and we are accordingly struck with an increased 
vivacity of dramatic treatment, and the greater freedom with 
which he handles the human form; here, too, we note a 
certain cheerful doxhomie which was a characteristic of the race. 
I have spoken of these designs as paintings, but they would be 
more accurately described as outlines filled in with colour ; for 
throughout Egyptian art colour appears solely as a flat tint 
It is a prevalent opinion that the Egyptians were colourists, 
skilful harmonizers, that is, of subtle tints. In this opinion, 
though not unmindful of the harmonious effect of some of 


their enamels in which the original tints are still preserved, I 
find some difficulty in concurring ; faded and bleached by the 


sun, the coloured hieroglyphs which still enliven some of their 

buildings are no doubt very delightful in their play of tones, 

and to many paintings on papyri or on mummy-cases decay 

or golden resins have given the delicacy of fresco or a glow as 

of mosaics ; but the sight of well-preserved paintings of com- 

paratively recent discovery has left grave doubts in my mind 
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in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people which 
produced them. This, however, is worthy of notice—that we 
see in Egyptian painting the first use of that combination of 
green and blue which was to be the dominant note of so much 
that is most beautiful in Eastern coloured decoration. 

Next to Egyptian art in order of antiquity, and closely con- 
nected with it, is that of the two great Semitic empires which 
had their seat by the waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
To these I now turn. And here a perplexity awaits us. We 
have learnt to think of the Semitic race as marked out scarcely 
more by its monotheism than by its lack of gift for the plastic 
arts. Void of artistic impulse, the Jews, we know, saw in the 
Second Commandment not only a warning against idolatrous 
worship, but a distinct decree of the Almighty against the pro- 
duction of graven images even for purposes of teaching or 
of delight. Renan, in his “ History of the Semitic Languages,” 
says on this subject much that is suggestive and interesting. 
“The desert,’ he writes, “is monotheistic; sublime in its 
immense uniformity, it revealed to man the idea of the Infinite, 
but not the sense of an incessant creative activity which more 
fertile regions breathed into other races.” “ Nature,’ he adds 
elsewhere of the Jew, “had little place in his thoughts ;” and 
further on, “ Music, the subjective art far excellence, is the only 
one he knew.” It is to a brooding and introspective habit of 
mind that he attributes the absence in this race of any craving 
for plastic expression, which is, we know, in its essence a 
desire to recall sensations aroused by outward objects. Here, 
then, is our perplexity ; for if, turning from the Jews, we look 
to their kindred Semites in their own ancestral Chaldea, we see 
them under skies as broad and in more unbroken plains, amid 
pursuits, too, originally similar, moulded to a temper wholly 
different; to them the wilderness was not monotheistic, to 
them the sky’s unclouded span brought no lesson of one Lord, 
supreme and solitary; it led them rather to the complex 
science of the stars, and to that belief in their influence over 
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the destinies of men which has played so great a part in the 
annals of mankind ; and, finally, we see them evolving in due 
course an art full of power and of objective vitality, an art of 
which the fruitful seeds were to fall one day on the lap of 
Grecce herself. These, I say, are perplexing facts, and show 
with what caution we must, even at this early stage of the 
world’s history, handle the ethnological test. Their partial 
explanation we must, no doubt, seek in the fact that the Jews 
were of far more unmixed Semitic blood than were the 
Chaldeans and Assyrians, who are when first we meet them 
already blended with an Accadian—that is to say, a Turanian 
stock. Meanwhile, we shall not find on closer inspection that 
the landmarks of races have been as wholly removed as might 
at first sight seem ; and the foremost sign of this is the com- 
plete absence among this Semitic folk, in Assyria at least, of 
the monumental tomb—the outward mark of the absorbing 
prominence of the subject of death in the Turanian mind ; and 
we shall further find that, striking as are the achievements of 
the sculptors of Nineveh, those artists did not practically get 
beyond the carving of flat surfaces, and that nothing in the 


shape of an Assyrian or Chaldean statue has come down to us 


for which any serious merit can be claimed. The more than 


summary sketchiness which is imposed upon me forbids my 
dealing separately with Chaldean and Assyrian art; it will 
suffice to say that if the fortune of war gave alternate supre- 
macy to Babylon and to Nineveh the art of the two nations 
was practically one growth; we may note, too, that as power 
gravitated from the gentler Chaldean to his ruder brother in 
the north, the religious spirit of the former yielded to the war- 
like genius of the latter ; and while what remains to us of the 
first Chaldean empire is of a religious character, the architecture 
of Assyria is mainly palatial and expressive of the power of a 
ruthless race of kings ; for Assyria in the days of its greatness 
was as a vast camp spread about the throne of a fighting 
monarch, and the Assyrians a breed of warriors fierce and with- 
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out fear, casting down their enemies, in the words of Isaiah, 
“as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm.” And the pride 
of splendour, too, was strong within them. 

Would you see an Assyrian king in all his love of luxury 
and in his lust of blood? Then look where Assur-banhatal 
sits with his queen, carved on an alabastar slab now in the 
British Museum. Among the palm-trees of the royal gardens, 
his weapons laid aside, but at hand, he reclines on a sumptuous 
couch, curiously wrought, and spread with stuffs from the famous 
looms of Babylon; opposite to him, on a throne, sits the 
queen; each of them has taken from a dainty table which 
divides them a cup of wine, and is about to drink ; the feast is 
spread in the chequered shadow of a vine, for the sun is fierce 
overhead, and attendants placed at each end of the couch strive 
with long fans to simulate a breeze; the birds seck refuge in 
the branches ; minstrels are not wanting, and the sound of 
harps thrills through the summer stillness ; over all a drowsy 
peace. And now look closer ; on what is the great king gazing 
across the bubbles of his wine ? Not at the golden date palms, 
not at the purple grapes, not at the simmering plain, not at the 
sky’s blue tent, not even, I fear, on the face of the queen, 
His eye rests, in placid contemplation, upon an object hung 
full in view on a bough before him, the sweetest sight of all— 
a ghastly fruit plucked newly from its trunk ; his enemy’s hated 
head, dangling, dishonoured, upside down! With such a people, 
and with such a line of kings, what artistic expression shall we 
look to find? We shall look for an art masculine and some- 
what truculent, in which the prowess of the sovereign in war: 
and in the chase—for were not the sons of Nimrod great hunts- 
men before the Lord ?—shall be the leading theme—official 
annals, so to speak, of high royal deeds; we shall expect no 
domestic subjects, none of the quaint idylls of homely life which 
the Egyptians loved even after they, too, had begun to blazon 
butchery on their walls; few scenes prompted by piety. And 
such is, in fact, the art we find; and the execution of it is 
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strikingly expressive of its spirit, for the hand of the artist 
found in the yielding alabaster in which he mainly worked a 
fitting substance wherein to plough and hack the thews and 
sinews which he loved to mark with such uncompromising 
vigour. And here, in comparing the grim accentuation of these 
Assyrian sculptures with the vacant polish of so many images 
of Egyptian workmanship in which the limbs remain engaged 
within the granite block, you will do well again to note the 
bearing of material on the development of art in early days, 
[ alluded just now to the royal hunting-pieces in the Assyrian 
sculptures ; that these should be good was natural in a people 
passionately fond of sport, but it is not easy to account for the 
immeasurably greater dramatic insight here displayed in the 
representation of wild beasts than in the rendering of the 
human form ; in all essentials I know nothing quite equal to 
the portrayal by Assyrian artists of lions maddened or struck 
down in the chase. Their lesser skill in the treatment of 
human beings has, indeed, been attributed to the fact that they 
never saw their subjects except closely draped from head to 
foot ; but this explanation, though ingenious, seems to me 
wholly inadequate, and we must in this case, as in so many 
others, be content to wonder in doubt and ignorance. 

One word on Assyrian architecture, in so far as it touches 
our subject of to-night. Stone, if not in great quantities, was 
accessible to the builders of Nineveh ; nevertheless, they built 
in brick, for their architecture, like all their art, had its origin 
in Chaldea—that is, in a country where there was no stone, 
but where, on the other hand, clay abounded for the making of 
bricks and tiles. But the broad and empty surfaces of their 
buildings, surfaces almost wholly unrelieved by mouldings—for 
this form of enrichment did not, with such a material, readily 
suggest itself in so early a stage of art—required profuse 
adornment to satisfy Assyrian love of splendour and to be 
worthy of Chaldean tradition ; here stone found its opportunity, 
and soon colossal monsters, human-headed, but limbed like a 
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bull and winged—types of strength and wisdom—took post at 
sateways and approaches, while long lines of sculptured frieze 
ran, level with the eye, along the interminable walls. To this 
enrichment of the ground line of their palaces the use of stone 
by the Assyrians was limited ; above this line another mode of 
adornment was chicfly used, namcly, a casing of glazed and 
coloured tiles, wherein you see the origin of that marvellous 
decoration which to this day in the same regions throws its 
enchantment over ficids of wall-space hardly less flat and free 
from moulded features. Tor internal embellishment and for 
detached structural supports, Assyria had wood and metal, a 
combination, indeed, which lies at the origin of all decorated 
columnar forms ; of such piers or columns material evidence no 
longer exists except it be in charred fragments, but other 
reasons beside structural requirements would suffice to convince 
us that they had existed. In the first place, as is acutely 
arcucd by Mr. Fergusson in his most suggestive and valuable 
work on architecture, it is no doubt of these supports that we 
see the reproduction in stone in the wholly borrowed art of 
Persia ; secondly, their use in tents and edicules, and as a 
decorative feature in windows, practically involves their appli- 
cation to a more important function ; and lastly, the deep 
influence on Tonic art of this among many Assyrian forms, 
implies in itself its large and general use ; and thus this archi- 
tectural feature, which attains its highest beauty of abstract 
form in the porch of the Erechthcum, has for its first rude 
ancestor a cedar pole and a curl or two of copper. Two or 
three more points may be noted here in passing: the first is 
that astronomy determined the shape and colour of one type of 
Assyrian temples—temples which were also observatories. 
Their stories were seven in number, the sacred seven ; and each 
story bore the colour proper to one of the heavenly spheres. 
Another is, that in Assyria we for the first time see the 
arch used as an important decorative and decorated feature. 
Another, that we first discover in an Assyrian bas-relief an 
stance of a new constructive feature—the gabled roof. 
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In Egypt and in the Mesopotamian kingdoms we have scen 
two forms of art, akin in some respects, but nevertheless 
separate and individual, both bearing strongly the stamp of the 
race, the country, and the times which gave them to the world, 
both marked by a strange inertness and persistency. Let us 
now look, for a moment, and in conclusion, at an art in which 
whatever was best in them rose to 2a fuller and nobler life—an 
art which we can compare no longer to a broad and _ sluggish 
stream, but which is as the sudden upleaping of a living source, 
reflecting and scattering abroad the light of a new and a more 
joyous day ; a spring at which men shall drink to the end of 
all days and not be sated; the art of Greece. Nothing that I 
am aware of in the history of the human intelligence is for a 
moment comparable to the dazzling swiftness of the ripening 
of Greek art in the fifth century before Christ ; and we marvel 
at it the more from the contrast it presents to the secular 
torpors of the races from which it drew its alphabet. I fear, 
too, that when we have ascribed this lightning speed of growth 
to a peculiarly happy balance and interaction of various clic- 
ments of race and to not less favouring circumstances of placc 
and time, we shall not have gone far on the road to under- 
standing it, and we shall perhaps here more vividiy than ever 
fecl our ignorance of the mysterious affinitices—-the occult 
through which certain 





chemistry of Nature, if I may so call it 
racial ingredients produce in varying combinations results so 
strangely different. Nevertheless, it will not be without intcr- 
est to apply for a moment to this evolution the same methods 
of inquiry which have guided us hitherto, The earliest historic 
records of Greece are but recent as compared with those of 
Ieeypt or of Chaldea, and it is only in occasional glimpses that 
we discern the footprints of civilization in this chosen land 
during the obscure centuries which preceded the Dorian inva- 
sion, or, indecd, as far as art is concerned, the era of the 
Olympiads. Looking back to the age in which we first descry 
them, we find the land occupied by a race which we call 
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Pelascic, and which seems to have held not only all the lands 
washed by the Acgcean from Lydia to Cape Teenaron, but to 
have pushed round the head of the Adriatic and spread itself 
out over Italy. 

This race was, perhaps, the carliest wave poured by the 
Aryan tide from Asia into Europe ; but it preceded the later 
immigrants into Greece by such an interval as to form a very 
distinct stock, and, whether or not by an assimilation with 
earlier occupants of the soil, they appear before us in the three 
lands with certain of the attributes of a Turanian people—that 
is to say, as mighty builders, and, notably, builders of tombs. 
They were followed on the scene by a purer Aryan race, which, 
descending from the Phrygian heights to settle first on the 
western skirts of Asia Minor, overflowed towards the fifteenth 
century in all directions, southward even to Egypt, but especi- 
ally westward, by the islands, to Greece; there so blending 
with the Pelasgic stock that they soon learnt to boast them- 
selves sAutochthons, Lastly, another offshoot of the same 
family, after making its way across the Hcllespont to settle in 
the Thessalian highlands, burst forth in the eleventh century 
and swept, conquering, over the land. These two races, akin 
in origin, and yet profoundly unlike, were known as the Ionian 
and Dorian peoples ; and their rivalry is the history of Greece. 

Of the earlier Pelasgic or Pelasgo-Ionic race few, but 
important, vestiges are preserved to us, the most remarkable 
being sepulchral monuments, such as the tombs, or so-called 
treasurce-houses, of Orchomenos and Mycenz ; walls, also, and 
gateways, of massive style and masonry, reveal them to us as 
a great building people; and in all these remains we trace a 
distinct Assyrian influence, cither duc to the Ionians themselves 
or to Pheenician middiemen, or, perhaps, to both. With the 
rule of the Dorians a compiete paralysis seems to have fallen 
on the artistic life of the country as far as architecture is 
concerned, and to have held it in abeyance for several centuries, 
Whether or not this lethargy is directly attributable to the 
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scnius of the dominant race—a race of soldiers and of lawgivers, 
and averse from art—it is difficult to say ; this much, however, is 
beyond doubt—that, although the Dorians made their own 
and gave their name to a style of architecture without a rival 
for dignity of chastencd form, in the region in which their race 
and spirit were more than clsewhere seen pure and_ pare- 
mount—the Spartan Statc—the arts, if we except martial 
music, had absolutely no existence ; and it is, therefore, tiie 
more difficult to evade the conviction, combated though it has 
been by weighty opinion, that the Doric style was not of Doric 
origin, but was, indeed, in great measure borrowcd, about the 
days of Psammetik or earlicr, from prototypes still seen at 
Karnak and at Beni-Hassan. However this may be, when 
Greece emerges at last into historic light, we find her building 
art born, so to speak, anew; of the old Peclasgic form we sce 
no trace, but in its place two stately styles—the one, indeed, 
Asiatic, and the other Egyptian in its inspiration, but both 
purified and made nobler in the alembic of the new Greek 
spirit. And here we may note, in passing, an interesting 
circumstance which had much bearing on the plastic art of 
Greece. In the slow welding process from which resulted that 
perfect poise of intellectual and bodily gifts which we associate 
with the Greek name, the elements of race seem to have dis- 
tributed themselves differently in the spiritual and in the physical 
order ; for while in the former the Aryan type was strongly 
modified, it prevailed wholly in the latter; in the art of the 
Periclean age, of which the high truthfulness was one of its 
noblest attributes, no vestige survives of the Pelasgic type, as 
we sec it, for instance, in [etruscan art, or where its last trace 





lingers on the marbles of /igina—a tradition, perhaps, even 
there, rather than a record ; in its stead we find a new ideal 
of balanced form wholly Aryan, and of which the only parallel 
I know is sometimes found in the women of another Aryan 
race—your own. 
But if the Greek spirit is, as I said, the outcome of a subtle 
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balance and interaction of various clements of race, Iet us sce 
how far art, which is, perhaps, its most characteristic outcome, 
was further favoured by external circumstances. And, first, a 
word or two of the Jand, Let us look at the map. Here are 
no vast alluvial plains such as those along which, in the East, 
whole empires surged to and fro in the throng of battle ; no 
mighty flood of rivers, no towering mountain-walls ; instead, a 
tract of moderate size—a fretted promontory, thrust out into the 
far out, and flinging across the blue a multitude of purple 





sea 
isles and isiets towards the Ionian kindred shores. In scale 
nothing excessive; everywhere measure and modcration. 
And of this sobriety, which is equally removed from all 
extremes, this payetv aAay, which is the keynote of all things 
Greck, you find no completer type than in the famous little 
land where Athens rose and reigned. Spread out to the sun 
within a girdle of nobly simple heights, and sweeping gently to 
the seca to catch the western breeze, it was blessed in an atmo- 
sphere of which you must have felt the breath to understand 
its penetrating sweetness. Attica was not in those times 
parched and thirsty as we see it now; the dusty olive groves 
which to-day are white along the arid track where Kephissus 
should flow are not the “thousand fruited” bowers ringing with 
the nightingale of which Sophocles sang so lovingly; neverthe- 
less, as compared, for instance, with Southern Italy, Athens 
was not exceptionally favoured in her soil. It was a soil 
liberal, but not lavish, demanding labour, but rewarding it—a 
fit surrounding for a joyous, whelesome, active life. 

Such was the Greek land. On this land we have a race 
built up, as we just now saw, whose religion was rooted 
partly in ancestor worship, but mainly in the worship of the 
personified forces and phenomena of Nature ; distinctively, they 
Were a race whose dominant thought was not death, but life, an 
intense life in which their gods and goddeses shared, but with a 
higher and ampler vital cnergy; for these gods, whom they 


made in their own image, however Xenophanes might chide, 
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valked freely among them, mixing in human affairs, met at 
every turn, cach the ideal of a particular type. Behind these 
bricht divinities, dimly seen, the Moric dimly loomed, asserting 
and embodying those instincts of order and inexorable law 
which found such nobie utterance in the mouth of A‘schylus. 
And this race, very limited in numbers, was further divided 
into yet smaller communities ; when we think, for instance, of 
Athens, with which our chief concern is, the idea of multitude 
never presents itself to our mind—we think of a handful of 
free men ; and, indeed, restriction of numbers was part of its 
own ideal of the perfect state. Now, a first result of these 
moderate numbers would be the increase in dignity and import- 
ance of the unit; and given, of course, the peculiar intellectual 
vivacity of the race, we should be prepared to see, for the first 
time in history, the spectacle of a free State, and of that 
only true conception of such a State which associates 
its collective greatness with the worth of the individual 
citizen, Out of this conception a race, cnamoured in a 
manner till then undreamt of with the pursuit of ideas for their 
own sake, would be led to form an ideal of a citizen who, 
while he should be merged in the State in which he ts a living 
force, should render himself worthy to serve it by the fullest 
and most evenly balanced development of his being in all its 


a 


varied capabilities ; and this full and evenly balanced develop- 
Tiow Athenian education was based 


ment we see in Athens. 
on this ideal you know ; you know that a noble training of the 
body went hand in hand with the discipline of the mind; you 
know how high a place was assig etic sports, and that 
an athicte three times crowned had claim to the public tribute 
of a statue. And you have learnt what was in the eyes ci 
Grecks the dignity of that bodily frame, which they shared 
with the gods themselyes—a body not, in their simple view ot 
life, at war with the spirit, but working harmoniously with it 
towards one common central ideal of perfection. 

Now, the bearing of these things upon our train of thought 
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has not escaped you ; you have felt, no doubt, that in a socicty 
so constituted and so composed, art, but more especially the 
sculptor’s art, would find a favouring atmosphere such as had 
never before existed nor can ever exist again. You understand 
in it the abundance and high level of production, and do not 
wonder at the multitude of statues which thronged the Altis 
and the precincts of holy Delphi. And you feel perhaps with 
fresh force how faithfully in its nobility and its serenity, in its 
exquisite balance, in its searching after truth, and in its thirst 
for the ideal, Greek sculpture mirrored at its best the mind of 
Greece. That these attributes were not less conspicuous in 
Grecian painting we may confidently assume, however limited 
and indirect our knowledge of it is. It is, perhaps, in that 
painted earthenware which has been preserved to us in such 
profusion, chiefly in Etruscan tombs, that we waylay the Greek 
draughtsman in his most spontaneous mood. I need not 
remind you how inexpressible a charm his simplicity, his 
sincerity, and his unfailing dignity of vision have cast over these 
precious relics, which we have gathered at the hands and in 
the homes of the dead. 

And here I must, for the present, leave the subject of which 
[ have roughly sketched the outline of a fragment, to resume it, 
perhaps, at some future time. I have brought you to the 
culminating point of art in ancient days, the loftiest in many 
respects to which it has ever risen, and in following its course 
through various lands have endeavoured to illustrate, as I had 
promised, its organic connexion with the temper of the times 
and of the races which have produced it. In doing so I have 
sought only to interest you ; [I have aimed at no moral lesson. 


leave of the art of 


wu 


Nevertheless, it may be well, in tak 
Greece, to remember that if of the attributes which went to make 
it supreme some are indeed beyond the control of men, two, and 
not the least bright, are within the reach of all—simplicity, I 


mean, and truth. 














Reviews and Views. 


| Cian the time when Sir Joshua Reynolds gave his nobic 
discourses, the Presidents of the Royal Academy have 
aimed at teaching by word as well as by work. But the power 
of language is so rarcly fostercd by the pictorial education that 
we necd not wender if, between the first President and the 
latest, there has been no speaker of valuable art sermons. Those 
which have been delivered during his tenure of office by Sir 
Frederick Leighton will take an important place in the history 
of intellectual and scholarly wsthctic teaching in England. The 
last lecture has, perhaps, been the most memorable for 
significance of subject and beauty of treatment. Our readers 
will owe us their gratitude for the presentation of a verbatim 
report of it in more readable type and more convenient form than 
those of the solitary newspaper which rendered it adequately. 
Eneland will not trust her great men with their own concerns, 
nor give her saves credit for wisdom, or her teachers of the noble 
and the beautiful credit for the small quality of good taste. It 
is only this curious national habit of mind which explains the 
irritable protests made against the Laureate’s acceptance of his 
barony. We have all sat at this poct’s fect while he taught us a 
new magic, while he made Nature levelicr by a phrase, and also 
while he set his wonderful verse to mild speculation and still 
milder metaphysics. But on the simpler question of his own 
title, we not only take upon ourselves to teach him, but we rush 
to the assumption that he ts likely to have judged foolishly or 
vulearly. ‘The fact is, that the question whether a man of truc 
ecenius Coes well or ill in accepting a distinction of this kind is 
not an casy one to answer, snd this being so, we should do 
well to believe that our master-singer has answered it in away 


rood as ours. Mr. Tennyson cvidently 


which may be at least as g 


cares not only to possess, but to be, an ancestor; and, while 
an order of hereditary legislators exists, it is no unworthy 
uunbition to found a line with the right to take part in its counsels. 
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Opinions of the Press. 
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most children would be very fond of it. The matter of the lessons are what most 
children are never tired of hearing and reading ; and the type is large block type 
that is a picture in itself, very helpful to the little eyes that are just beginning to 
puzzle out the words. We feel sure that children will learn to read much more 
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print their earlier readers. We can heartily recommend this work.”—Zhe Nationat 
Schoolmuster. 

‘*The lessons in the FIRST STANDARD are well graduated, and have been 
written with due regard to the capacities of young children. The type is exceptionally 
large and clear.” — School Guardian. 


**The contents of this new Reader are just the thing to please young children.”’ 
—The Schoolmaster. 


‘The SECOND STANDARD, Granville Readers, is a bright little book, consisting * 
chiefly of short and pleasing stories such as children delight in.” — Zhe Schoot Guardian. 
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Biographical Notices. By the Author of the “ New Standard Copy 
Books,” &c. &c. 


NINTH EDITION, strongly bound in limp cloth, 162 pages, price Is. 


_ ‘‘ This Reader contains many of the finest short poems and extracts to be found 
in the unrivalled stores of English poetry, Every poem in the book is a gein. 
Phe marginal notes explain all difficulties,""—School Board Chronicle, 
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ENLARGEMENTS AND MINIATURES. 


Ruskin, the great Art Critic, says :— 
‘They are wonderfully and singularly 


Writing of Mr. Barraud’s photographs, Professor 





beautiful, and go as far as the art can at the 
present day, and I do not see it can ever do 


much better.” 
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ROFESSOR RUSKIN does not love the steam plough, yet surely 
the steam plough in the midst of scenery the most idyllic 
is a better alternative—where such the alternative must be—than a 
starving people. ‘The Professor indeed supposes that the modern 
ploughboy’s whistling, as well as his work, will be done by steam; 
but we have faith that the rustic will yet again whistle for himself, 
albeit no longer for “want of thought.” Frankly accepting the 
conditions of Modern England, we would have it a Merry England too. 
Though the maypole be a thing of the past, the same instinct for 
joy which moved men and maidens on the village greens of long 
ago is ready to assert itself still—Heaven sees in what distorted 
fashion—in our manufacturing towns, in our dense seaports, and 
our fields of coal. In London alone there are “two millions who 
never smile”’—the members, alas! of a great family scattered, or 
rather huddled, in every city and village, through the land. 

How their toil may be lightened and dignified for them, their 
sky cleared, their air sweetened, and the care for that light and 
sweetness cultivated in themselves; how marriage may be, not more 
rash, yet more possible and more righteous, among them; how 
maternity, losing at least its mental anguish, may regain once more 
the ancient “joy that a man is born into the world;” how the 
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children who now perish in their infancy may be saved to society 
vnd to thrifty homes; how old age may be made a season of 


honourable peace and of a well-earned pension, rather than of 


workhouse misery, which—cruel as death—puts asunder husband 





and wife; how Religion may be made more dear—at once more 
divine and more human, and the reverences and tendernesses of 
life multiplied among them :—how all this may be, the wniters in 
the new Magazine will, from time to time, invite their readers to 
consider. 

Such topics as these we shall attempt to treat with a freshness 
and delicacy which will redeem them from the dulness of blue-books, 
and will bid for the sympathy even of the happy and the young— 
the England which is Merry in all epochs. And if not in these, 
at least in less difficult problems concerning a Nation’s welfare we 
shall have scope for fancy, and take opportunities for fun. We spare 
our readers the trite remark that Literature and Art are great elements 
of human happiness; but we shall make no apology for recognizing 
the fact by the publication of frequent papers, critical and biographical, 
about the painters and the writers of the present and the past ; 
and this at least we may promise, that our Literature shall be literary 
Literature and our Art shall be artistic Art. And since we hold 
that the length of our railroads is no measure of the happiness 
of life; and the electric light is no substitute for a Star in the East ; 
nor literature a glory, nor art anything else than a shame, if they 
disown fealty to the All-Father;—we shall seek to revive in our 
own hearts, and in the hearts of others, the enthusiasm of the 
Christan Faith. Moreover, in religion, as in literature in art and 
in sociology, we shall seek to fulfil Dr. Johnson’s precept, and “clear 
our minds of cant”—the cant of commerce and the cant of capital, 
the cant even of chivalry and of labour, the cant of medizyalism no 


less than the cant of modern days. 
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II 
The following Opinions of the Press (selected 
From many hundreds) on the first Six Num- 
bers of MERRY ENGLAND vndicate, not 
only the intentions of the Projectors of the 
Magazine, but also the way in which those 
intentions have been carried out, 





OF THE FIRST NUMBER. 


The “SPECTATOR” says :— 


‘¢ The new magazine is well edited, and the opening article on ‘ Young England,’ 
by Mr. George Saintsbury, is extremely well written. The etching of ‘ Mr. Disraeli 
addressing the House of Commons’ is admirable. The little tale called ‘ Miss 
Martha’s Bag’ is a very skilful and touching one, and Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s verses 
on the ‘ Blackbird’ are interesting and original. So are the verses on ‘ Primrose Day.’ 
The magazine promises to be a social success.” 


The “ACADEMY” says :— 
‘The success of the first number of MERRY ENGLAND has been great,” 


The “EVENING STANDARD” says :— 


‘MERRY ENGLAND is a handsome magazine, with quite an aristocratic look about 
it. It differs in the appearance of its type, the quality of the paper, and the size of 
the page, from all the other monthlies. ‘The contents are unquestionably good.” 


The ‘*GLASGOW NEIVS” says :— 


‘¢The furtherance of human happiness is the greatest of objects, and the promoters 
of MERRY ENGLAND aim at this by means of pleasant articles on religion, literatures 
art and sociology, all devoid of cant. ‘Reviews and Views’ contain paragraphs of 
great discrimination and critical power. The Etching of ‘ Mr. Disraeli addressing 
the House of Commons’ is worth the cost of the magazine many times over ; and if 
succeeding illustrations are of the same artistic value, MERRY ENGLAND will be 
looked forward to, not merely as a literary treasure, but as a valuable medium for the 
dispersal of works of art. MERRY ENGLAND is worthy of commendation to those 
in Scotland and Ireland who do not include themselves in the national diminutive.” 


The *“*GRAPHIC” says :— 


‘Our youngest magazine has begun its gracious mission of brightening with fresh 
light and sweetness the grey dulness of middle-class lives.” 


The ““ EVENING NEIVS” says :— 


‘* A really charming magazine.” 


The ** WOLVERHAMPTON CHRONICLE” says :— 


‘‘ A vigorous manifesto indicates the high aims of the magazine, and the list of 
contributors gives promise that success will be deserved. We are not surprised to 
learn that the first edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted in a couple of days.” 
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12 OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—cONTINUED. 





The *““TABLET” says :— 
“ The first number of MERRY ENGLAND lets us feel that at last we havea high- 
class ceneral magazine, from which the poison of infidelity shall be absent. MERRY 
ENGLAND is a Magazine which no cultivated household will care to be without.” 


The “ PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND deserves the place of honour among the magazines of the 
month. It claims attention at first sight by its pleasant exterior, its readable type, 
and its varied, yet not overburdened, contents. Nor is there any disappointment in 
store for us when we turn over the leaves.” 


The “ FREEMAN” says:— 

‘‘The first number of the new magazine is rich in promise, and really fills a 
vacant place. Merry ENGLAND, though thoroughly solid, will at the same time 
attract the general reader who must have something to charm him in form, as well as 
to instruct him in substance. If MERRY ENGLAND goes on as it has begun, there can 

. . - 9 
be little doubt of its final success.” 


The **VARMOUTH MERCURY” says :— 


**So many magazines exist that it is excusable if one doubts whether there is 
room for another. Such a doubt, however, betrays ignorance, as any one reading the 
new periodical must frankly confess. The authors of this literary venture have 
recollected that the joy and gladness of human life should be as well represented as 
the other elements of daily experiences; and the contents of the first number 
admirably realize this too often neglected purpose ; they are written with an earnest- 
ness of purpose and crispness of style which promise well for the future success of 
the magazine.” 

The “LEICESTER JOURNAL” says :— 

**In the contents of the new magazine an amount of talent is displayed which 


} : x — ee 
ought to secure for it a wide circle o! readers. 


The “OVERLAND MAIL” says :— 
‘Tn aim, appearance, and get up, MERRY ENGLAND differs somewhat from its 


kind—a broad and pleasant page, a clear and open type, a genuine and genial 
policy. Its contents are varied and well written, by able and popular authors.”’ 


The “ESSEX STANDARD” says :— 

**MERRY ENGLAND bids fair to be a formidable rival to the American monthlies 
which are so popular. There is a manifesto to the first number, in which the aims 
and objects of the new magazine are clearly set forth ; and even surer guarantee ot 
what we may look for from its pages is afforded by the contents of the first part, and 
by the subjects and writers announced for future numbers.” 


The “CHURCH TIMES” says :— 
“The new magazine, MERRY ENGLAND, begins well.” 


The ** WEEKLY REGISTER” says :— 

‘* The illustrations will not fail to attract support from lovers of art. Etching— 
more costly as it is more satisfactory than any form of engraving—is the method used, 
and for the first time in a magazine sold at the price. MERRY ENGLAND is therefore 
in the cheap-periodical movement of the day.” 
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The “WATERFORD CITIZEN” says :— 


‘The opening number of MERRY ENGLAND is worthy of its mission—that of 
endeavouring to infuse a spirit of refinement into everyday life. Colonel Butler 
furnishes a contribution to the history of the life of St. Patrick, which evinces ripe 
scholarship, and is written in a singularly fascinating style. Sometimes, indeed, the 
cifted writer soars into a region of the purest eloquence, subdued by an undertone of 


pathos.”’ 
The ‘“*“WATERFORD NEWS” says :-— 
‘*The new magazine has met with that cordial reception which its excellence 
and cheapness so well deserve. MERRY ENGLAND is the most interesting publication 
of its class that it has ever been our lot to read.”’ 


The “WHITEHAVEN FREE PRESS” says :— 


‘The first number of the new national magazine, the advent of which has been 
looked for in literary circles with some curiosity, is a good sample, and if succeeding 
ruinbers are well up'to it, it will prove a happy combination of art and literature.” 


The “BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE” says :;— 


‘(MERRY ENGLAND the new and highly promising candidate for public favour, 
ig an unqualified success, and can scarcely fail to become rapidly popular.’’ 
] ’ y pldly po} 


The * TUDDERSFIELD EXAMINER” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND has at last appeared, and contrary to the rule in the case 
of newly issued magazines, the first number justifies the preliminary announcements 
which prepared the reading public for its advent.” 


The “SOUTHAMPTON OBSERVER” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND, will no doubt hold a high position in the literature of the 
day.”’ 


The “BOLTON WEEKLY GUARDIAN” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND promises to have a glorious future. ‘ The Light of the 
West,’ by Colonel Butler, as an historical picture, is the sublimest we have ever seen 
in any magazine, St. Patrick never had a biographer who was able to condense so 
magnificent a panegyric into so short a space. But all the articles in the new 
Magazine deserve, and will command, public appreciation.” 


The “NORWICH MERCURY” says :— 


“The new shilling magazine illustrates excellently the improvement in public 
taste. The etching of Lord Beaconsfield is of itself worth a larger sum than is 
charged for the magazine, and it will be valued by Liberals no less than by Tories. If 
MERRY ENGLAND continues to offer us so good a shillingsworth its success is certain.”? 


The “* BOOKSELLER” says :— 


‘The new Magazine aims at a higher standard than the existing shilling 
monthlies, and is illustrated by a capital etching. The paper and printing are of a 
superior quality, and the general appearance is handsomer than is usual in a shilling 
magazine 
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The “LONDONDERRY SENTINEL” says :— 

‘*The new monthly magazine bids fair to obtain a prominent position among its 
contemporaries. ‘The task which the writers have set before them isa noble one, and 
the contributors to the first number each and all display a comprehensiveness of scope 
and depth of research and vivacity of description which cannot fail to secure the 
approval of the reading public. Colonel Butler’s description of the Emerald Isle is 
sublime and beautiful, almost forcing one to realize the poet’s picture—‘ First flower of 
the earth and first gem of the sea!’ This single contribution is worth the price of 
the entire magazine.” 


Tne ** DERRY SENTINEL” says :— 

“*The new magazine promises much in the way of high-class literature of a 
healthy kind, and the first number performs well the duty which it has marked out 
for itself. It will take its proper place among the best periodical literature of the 
nineteenth century.” 


The **NEW YORK WORLD” says :— 
‘*The first number will challenge comparison with any of the old popular 
monthlies.” 


~The “PAISLEY HERALD” says :— 
**All the articles are well-written and highly attractive. We shall be greatly 
disappointed in this magazine if it does not obtain a high place among our best 
monthlies.” 


The “SOUTH ESSEX ADVERTTSER” says :— 


‘The new aspirant among our Shilling serials opens with a very attractive 
number, the admirable etching being worth the price of the magazine many times told. 
If MERRY ENGLAND gives us an etching of this quality monthiy, we should say the 
success of the magazine is assured, independently of its literary contents ; but these 
also are of a high order of merit.” 


The §‘NORTHAMPTONSHIRE GUARDIAN” says :— 


**The object which the projectors set before them is a noble one. Every lover 
of his kind will wish that the magazine may be in such measure, as is possible, instru- 
mental in accomplishing its high purpose. We have rarely seen a first number of 
such excellent promise, The whole of the articles are eminently readable, and some of 
them are pitched in a far higher key than the usual run of magazine literature.” 


The **LADY’S PICTORIAL” says :— 


‘*The etching in the new venture has caused its sale to be enormous. The first 
number contains a powerfully written article by Mr. George Saintsbury, on the 
‘Young England Party,’ and one by Col. Butler, on the ‘Light of the West,’ which 
will make ail true Irish hearts thrill with patriotic pride. No one has ever written 
with clearer insight than Mr. Kegan Paul on the ‘English Rustic’; Mr. Cole’s ‘Plea for 
Health Guilds’ is extremely important; Miss Alice Corkran’s Novelette is exquisitely 
pathetic ; and Mr. Kk. D, Blackmore’s ‘ Blackbird’ isa charming and uncommon little 
poem.” 


The ARCHITECT” says :— 
**The new magazine is bright and readable throughout.” 
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OF THE SECOND NUMBER. 


The “* ACADEMY” says:— 


‘¢MERRY ENGLAND follows up the good start made last month; and, indeed, 
we think that in some respects the second number is better than the first, having more 
distinctness and unity of purpose. Mrs. Meynell’s writing never lacks charm, and her 
article on the home of the Carlyles—ironically entitled, ‘ Lovely and Pleasant in their 
Lives’—treats with real freshness a subject about which a great deal that is neither 
fresh nor edifying has been written. Mr. J. G. Cox’s exposition of ‘ The Law of the 
Mother and the Child,’ and his comments thereupon, are luminous and sensible. ‘A 
Ropemakers’ Saturday Night,’ by Mr. Ashcroft Noble, is an account of a little club 
of ropemakers who met every week to read and discuss the writings of Mr. Ruskin, 
J. S. Mill, Carlyle, and Cardinal Newman; and Mr. Noble quotes some shrewd 
criticisms made by the workers in hemp. ‘There is a very creditable etching of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, from the needle of Mr. ‘Tristram Ellis.” 


The ““EVENING STANDARD” says: 


“The second is a delightful number of MerRY ENGLAND. Every article is 
excellent ; and any subject that may be regarded as belonging to the ‘ solid’ class is 
treated with a light and pleasant touch. A light and agreeable seriousness is evidently 
the aim of the Magazine.” 


The “FREEMAN” says:— 

** MERRY ENGLAND is pleasantly bright and varied. Of Mrs. Meynell it may be 
said as truly as of Goldsmith, that she touches nothing which she does not adorn ; 
but she is something more than a mere graceful writer, and her article on the home 
of the Carlyles—entitled, with a sad irony, ‘ Lovely and Pleasant in their Lives, is as 
valuable for its fine moral insight as for its delicate literary touch. Novelty is gene- 
rally attractive, and many readers will probably find it in the bright and attractive 
sketch entitled, ‘A Ropemakers’ Saturday Night,’ which is from the pen of Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble, and should be read by all desirous of understanding the working- 
classes of our country. Mr. J. G. Cox, whose literary work is becoming favourably 
and deservedly known, has the happy knack of making even legal matters interesting, 
and his article on ‘ The Law of the Mother and Child’ will enlarge the knowledge of 
most readers without sending them to sleep. Mrs. Haweis writes learnedly of § Dress 
in Merry England’; Mrs. Loftie brightly of ‘Social Dulness’ considered as a 
‘bogey of provincial life’; and Mr. John Oldcastle’s story, ‘ A Doubtful Parishioner,’ 


is well conceived and capitally told.” 


The “WORCESTERSHIRE ADVERTISER says: 
_._ “Number two of this capital magazine sustains the reputation of its first issue, and 
bids fair to hold a permanent place in our literature.” 


The ** PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR” says :— 


**The second number opens with a pleasant bit of historical gossip on St. Alban’s 
Abbey, by Mr. R. Brinsley Sheridan Knowles. The etching of the noble building by 
Mr. Tristram Ellis is worth more than the price of the magazine, and will in many 
cases find its way to a frame. Mr. J. A. Noble gives a readable sketch of ‘A 
Ropemakers’ Saturday Night’; Mr. J. G. Cox supplies an interesting and valuable 
summary of ‘the Law of the Mother and the Child’ ; Mrs. Loftie discourses pleasantly 
upon Social Liability’; and Mrs. Haweis takes up her favourite theme of ‘ Dress.’ 
A series of readable notes closes the number, which more than justifies the praise we 
bestowed on the first issue. It is an eminently readable magazine, and its aim is not 
only to entertain but to elevate.” 
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The **BORY POST” says :— 


“This is only the second number of the new magazine, but already it seems 
installed as a favourite. The serious things of the world are not eschewed, but they 
are touched witha delicate and light hand, and agreeable tints are laid on with a fine 
and discriminating touch. Mr. John Oldcastle writes an admirable story, and Mr. J. A. 
Noble shows conclusively that working-men are susceptible to culture.” 


The “SADVER TISER” says :— 


*¢ Of the first number of this new aspirant a critic remarked, ‘if MERRY ENGLAND 
coes on as it has begun there can be little doubt of its final success.’ We can only say 
that it is going on as it began. ‘The second number contains all the literary merit 
which won for the first number such prompt and decided success.” 


The “DERBY MERCURY” says :— 
“The second number of MeERkY ENGLAND well fulfils the promise of the first 
number. The etching is worth more than the money asked for the whole number, 
and there is no falling off in the quality of the literary contributions.” 


The **PAISLEY GAZETTE” says :— 


‘The title of the magazine was happily chosen, and it raised expectations which 
may reasonably be said to be fully met. The readable type in which the magazine is 
printed helps to promote the popularity it has already obtained, and which the 
character of the contributions well maintain.” 


The “© TABLET” says :— 


‘The June number of MERRY ENGLAND is exceptionally good. Mrs. Meynell’s 
article, ‘Lovely and Pleasant in their Lives,’ is not only charmingly written, but 
treats of a difficult subject with consummate tact. Mr. J. G. Cox contributes a clear 
and powerful article on the ‘Law of the Mother and the Child ;’ while the 
‘Reviews and Views’ are written with a subtle distinction of style which will betray 
to many the hand of one of the most charming writers of the day.” 


The **SOUTHAMPTON OBSERVER” say's :— 


**The second number will certainly extend the excellent impression made by 
the first. A variety of well-written papers make up a very readable number of this 
high-toned periodical, which seems destined to make a distinct position for itself 
above the average of ordinary miscellanies.” 


The “BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE” says :— 


‘MERRY ENGLAND is a marvellous shillingsworth; its etching, essays, stories 
; 7 2 > ? >) ’ 
and reviews being all good. 


The “ BRISTOL MERCURY” says :— 

“Tt is satisfactory to be able to say of the new magazine that the second numher 
iS as good as the first. Mrs. Meynell contributes a graceful essay ; and to this suc- 
ceeds a capital litle story of a class that always pleases, by Mr. Oldcastle. Mr. 
Noble gives an interesting account of an evening spent in the company of Liverpool 
operatives ; and Mr, J, G. Cox deals in an earnest and able spirit with an important 
social question.” 
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The “OXFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD” says :— 


‘‘The second number of this new magazine shows no falling off. Mr. John 
Oldcastle contributes an excellent story, ‘A Doubtful Parishioner,’ the leading 
incident in which is quite new.” 


The “SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH” says:— 


‘¢The etching of St. Alban’s Abbey, by Mr. Tristram Ellis, is a really beautiful 
work of art.”’ 

“ TIFE” says:— 

‘We said of the first number of this magazine, and we now repeat of its successor, 
that the promise contained in its manifesto has been amply redeemed. Its literature 
is literary and its art artistic; and we are glad to see that other periodicals have done 
full justice to its attractive external form.” 


The ‘IRISH MONTHLY” says :— 


‘*There are several new magazines, but the one to which we feel impelled to give 
a cordial greeting is MERRY ENGLAND ; in spite of its name the graceful design on 
its cover gives, we think, a dozen shamrocks to two thistles and one rose. Very great 
taste and skill, inclining to the dainty and esthetic, are shown even in the mechanical 
arrangements of the new magazine, which is the first of its kind to use etchings freely 
for its illustrations.” 





OF THE THIRD NUMBER. 


The “ACADEMY” says :— 


‘¢ Considerable artistic interest attaches to the third number of MERRY ENGLAND 
Mrs. Meynell’s article, ‘ The Story of a Picture,’ is illustrated with nine reproductions 
of studies made by Sir Frederick Leighton for his noble design for the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, ‘ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it.” The studies in 
themselves are interesting ; and, though Mrs. Meynell modestly speaks of herself as 
an outsider, her comments are characterized by knowledge as well as judgment. Mrs. 
Butler also contributes an illustration, entitled ‘A Cistercian Shepherd,’ which accom- 


panies an article by Mr. J. G. Cox. 


The “NEWCASTLE COURANT” says:— 


” " MERRY ENGLAND has a character of its own, thoroughly original, clever, and 
right.”’ 
The “GLASGOW NEWS” says :— 


‘“*The contents of MERRY ENGLAND are of uniform excellence. Probably not 
the least important of the factors which go to make up the marked individuality of 
MErry ENGLAND is the fact that, while it has each month contained at least one 
picture of considerable artistic value, it is not an illustrated magazine in the usual 
sense of the term, that is to say—it is not a magazine in which it is considered necessary 
to have a certain number of illustrations, good, bad, or indifferent. Thus, while the 
first two numbers each contained an admirable etching, the present one contains no 
less than ten full-page engravings, of which nine are by Sir Frederick Leighton. The 
conception and execution are alike powerful, and leave an impression of the earnest 
thought which the President has brought to bear upon his design. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction of a spirited drawing by the painter of the‘ Roll-Call.” The article 
which is illustrated, ‘ Horney-handed Brothers,’ is by Mr, J. G. Cox, and is a tribute 
to the earnest, unselfish industry of the old monks in the best days of monasticism, 
when much that was best and noblest in humanity found its highest expression in the 
Single lives of the inhabitants of the cloister. The other articles are on ‘A Berkshire 
Village a Hundred Years Ago,’ by the Rev. J. F. Cornish; ‘Thoughts in a Library,’ 
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by John Dennis ; ‘Small Talk,’ by Alice Corkran ; and ‘Travelling Thoughts on 
the Acropolis,’ by Mrs, Pfeiffer. ‘These, with a story by Rosa Mulholland, a poem 
on ‘The Lordon Sparrow’ by W. H. Hudson, and the literary and artistic gossip, under 
the heading, ‘ Reviews and Views,’ make up a number which is readable from begin- 
ning to end, and which is marked throughout by a confidently high tone not always 


. ° : sa e %9 
found in contemporaneous periodical literature. 
The ‘NORTHERN ECHO” says :— 
“MERRY ENGLAND is a good shillingsworth of clever, perverse, whimsical, 
- . .  , 
cossipping, academical prose, poetry, and pictures. ” 
So 





The “GLOBE” says :— 

*“ MERRY ENGLAND continues the distinct features which have characterized it 
from the beginning. It is completely different from all other mazazines, and the 
articles are ably written.” 

The *“*GLASGOW NEIWS” says :— 

“The New Magazine has now reached the fourth number, and we are glad to see 

that it fully maintains the excellent promise with which it started.” 


“The EVENING STANDARD” says :— 


“MERRY ENGLAND is developing originality. The pleasant, familiarly-written 
essays, and the easy flowing sketches, sometimes full of suggestive instruction, and yet 
free from all stiltedness, place readers and writers on the best terms at once. Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton contributes what we may call a causerte on ‘Scandal’; ‘A Gift of 
Interpretation,’ by Mr. Francis Phillimore, is admirable ; ‘With Ariel’ is at once 
careful and thoughtful; and Miss Alice Corkran’s ‘Face at the Window’ is a 

b] 
pleasantly told story.’ 


OF THE FIFTH NUMBER. 
The“ FREEMAN S FOURNAL” says :— 

** Within the last few vears many new magazines have been started. One of the newest 
is “MERRY ENGLAND,” which has several distinguishing features of its own. A 
certain daintiness and elegance mark the type and paper, and all the other externals, 
including the cover. Never before in a cheap magazine has etching, the most costly 
and satisfactory form of engraving, been used so freely for the purpose of illustration. 
The fiction of the magazine is confined to tales finished in a singie number. 


The ** BRISTOL TIMES” says :— 


** MERRY ENGLAND, though the youngest of the Magazines, has succeeded, by 
its Own intrinsic merits, in forcing itself into the front rank.” 


The'*‘ NORTHERN WHIG” says :— 


“Mr. W. J. Loftie contributes a chatty article ‘ About Westminster,’ which is illus- 
trated by a capital etching of the Abbey, by Mr. Tristram Ellis. Mr. Davidson’s story 
‘The Mysterious Hamper’ is a pleasant illustration of the old story, how the lawyers 
take the oysters and leave the shells to their clients. In ‘Spoilt Parents,’ Mrs. 
Lynch pertinently replies to those who censure parents for spoiling their children. ‘A 
Night with the Unhanged’ is written by Mr. Richard Dowling in his best vein, and 
charmingly satirizes some of the most respectable criminals who adorn society in_ these 
days.’ 
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OF THE SIXTH NUMBER. 


The “LIVERPOOL MERCURY” says :— 
‘*The sixth number of MERRY ENGLAND upholds its character for general 


excellence.” 
The “NORTHAMPTON GUARDIAN” says :— 

‘“Mr, Wilfrid Blunt was so prominent a figure in the Egyptian difficulty that 
the public interested in the promotion of justice will be glad to know something more 
of a man who was anxious to see it done. Readers of Mr. Oldcastle’s sketch of Mr. 
Blunt’s life will rise from its perusal with the strengthened conviction that in the 
course he took he was fighting not only in the cause of truth and justice, but also in 
the interests of his own country, . . . In ‘ Empire or Fellowship’ Mr. J]. G. Cox 
ably indicates the revolution of ideas in our relationship to our colonies, and as we 
think, has interpreted most truly one of the most gratifying moral changes of our 
time. He has touched one of the most powerful springs in the national feeling and 
will—one of the spiritual forces that work silently but surely in the regeneration of 


the world.” 
The ““MANCHESTER EXAMINER” says :— 


‘‘ \frs. Lynch’s very energetic endeavour to class patient Grizzel and her followers 
as criminals rather than as heroines is boldly truthful and yet amusing.” 


“TIFE” says :— 


“ Nihil tetigit guod non ornavit would be an apt motto for this charming maga- 
zine ; and if its editor continues—as he has begun—to give its subscribers variety as 
well as value for their money, 2722 zon Letigit will soon be equally applicable. As 
for agreeing with everything that every writer in MERRY ENGLAND advances, that, 
we need hardly say, is out of the question. We gravely doubt, for example, the 
soundness of the view of the Egyptian question put forward by Mr. John Oldcastle in 
his interesting sketch of the career of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; yet we cannot but admire 
the literary skill with which Mr. Oldcastle states his case.” 








NOW READY. VOL. 1. OF 


MERRY ENGLAND. 


Containing the first Six Parts, with upwards of Fifty Stcries, Essays, and Poems ; 
a'so Fifteen full-page Etchings and other Illustrations by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.ROA., Mrs. BUTLER, and TRISTRAM ELLIs. 





Covers for binding the First Volume are ready for issue, price 
Eighteenpence. Odd Numbers to complete Sets can be supplied. 





Yearly Subscription (including postage), Twelve Shillings. 





P.O. Orders and Cheques payable to JOHN SINKINS at 


44, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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SANGSTER & C0.’S 
NEW “PARK” UMBRELLAS FOR 1883. 


UMBRELLAS, SUNSHADES, PARASOLS, 
CANES & WHIPS, 


From 10s. 6:2. to 20 Guineas. 











The “PARK” UMBRELLAS are the highest, closest 
Pa Fleet Street. folding and most durable Umbrellas ever presented to 
"75. Cheapside. the public. Lapres’ from 10s, 6¢. GENTLEMEN’S trom 


(ALSO SHIPPING Di:voT.) IIs. 62. 














Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER: 


Or, The Papacy considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization and in 
the Benefits which, for over Eighteen Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind. 


By JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY, Author of “ Terra Incognita.” 


“We conclude with a hope that ‘ The Chair of Peter ’ will meet with the acceptance 

~ amongst Catholics which its comprehensive mega admirable precision of thought 
and expression, and unquestionable orthodoxy entitle itto. . .- -.We congratulate 

_ Mr. Murphy on having produced a work of great use to religion in English-speaking 
untries."— Zadlet, ) 

tr This book, taken as a whole, is perhaps the most instructive and generally useful 

treatise on the Roman See which either Catholic or non-Catholic readers can peruse. . . 

We esteem this work as one of great value and importance,”—Cathotic World. 


‘‘ No one has brought together in one volume a more compe view of this subject . .. 


in all its branches, from the ‘Thou art Peter’ of our Lord, to the decree of Papal Infal- 
libility in the Vatican Council of 1870, than the Author of ‘ The Chair of Peter’ ; and 
his method is distinguished from that of his predecessors in the same path of history 
in several particulars.” — Weekly Kegister. 

“Executed by the author in a very thorough and most attractive manner.”—Month. 

“This is a valuable addition to our Catholic literature. ...an able and well 
written book. ... It will be very acceptable reading to Catholics. and there is 
abundant information in its pages which the ordinary Catholic reader will find new 
tohim. But we appraise itand consider it most valuable as a manual to be placed in 
the hands of inquirers. Not only does the author make large use of Protestant 
authorities, but there is an entire and valuable absence from his pages of any tone or 
expression that could offend a non-Catholic reader.” —Dudblin Review. 

‘‘The method of its argument involves most of the controversial matter between 
Protestants and Papists in respect of the spiritual Papal supremacy. . . . We must 
compliment the author on. the admirable spirit preserved throughout.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Murphy has been laborious in research, and, on the whole, has used his 
knowledge well, carefully giving references to authorities and making Protestant 
learning aid him.”—Britesh Quarterly Review. 

Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 


Ccclesiastical Megister, and Almanac for 1884. 
Published by authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England. 
Forty-Seventh Year of Publication. eo ae 

Price of Directory . . . . » « 18, 6d. post free Is. 10d. 
Price of Ordo, separate... . 29 74. 
Price of Ordo, separate, interleaved od. 4). tod, 
Price of Ordo, and Directory . . 2s. 0d. ,, 2s. 6d. 
ORDERS NOW RECEIVED. 


NEW 'BOOKS. 
Fust Out. | | 

Familiar Introduction to the Study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Rev. H. FoRMBY. 2s. 6d. | 

The New Parish Priest’s Practical Manual. A work useful also 
for other Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors and Preachers, by JOSEPH 
FRASSINETII, Prior of St. Sabina, Genoa. ‘Translated from the Italian by 
WiLL1aAM Hutcu, D.D., President of St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. Crown 8vo ; 
printed on extra superfine paper. Price 6s. 

Devotion in Honour of St. Joseph. By St. ALpHoNsuS LicuorI. 
New Edition ; cloth 4d. 

Few Flowers from the Garden. Cloth extra, red edges, ts. 

Dawn of Day. Prayer-book for the Young. Cloth extra, red edges, 1s. 

-Mary Queen of Scots, and her Marriage with Bothwell. Seven 
Letters to the 7adlet, with a Preface and Notes, by the Hon, COLIN LINDSAY. 

(Nearly Ready.) 

The Amoeba, No. 9 (Now ready). 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: BURNS & OATES. 
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“LONDON” ARGAND. ‘ | 


GAS BURNERS, 


“CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME and 
SUN BURNERS: STREET LAMPS; VENTILATING LIGHTS J 
WATER HEATERS: “CHARING GROSS” GAS FIRES, &. [ia 
Factory: VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
i. SUGGECO. } rw Rooms: 1&2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C, * 


Write for Particulars; or when Travel:ing by Road or Rail, Te 


AT CHARING CROSS & SEE THEM 


’ A PROMPT RELIEF 
bet 1 (5 3 S SORE LUNGS © GUARANTEED, 


the most wonderful remedy 1 

ever tried, 
which are nothing short of 
for the cure of sore throat and 
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COUGHS, - 


Put up in 1s. 14d. Bottles, § 
If you have any difficulty , 


fatning tt an your 
Messrs. W. M- HOGE & Co, 
King William Street, A 
will post a bottle to any address 

. receipt of price. ; 
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d-Cashmeres and Merinos.’—Ze Folie, 


‘Our Country’s Ind : 
a 0 QO are our Country’s greatnesi.” 


| The Right H 
p// Silver 


meV ickoria Mien 
euieaen: 1883. M e xy if n 0 S | 


In the estimation of a Foreign Jury they were unsurpassed by the best French Cashmeres. Upwards of One Hundred § 
in Various Qualities. Select Dress Fabrics of Home Manufacture supplied directefrom the source of production, 
Write for a Collection of Patterns, sent post free. 


WOTICE.—The Victoria Cashmeres and Merinos are ALL. PURE WOOL, direct! ing wi er 
Merinos, and. must not be confounded with the much advertised ordinary English Cashmeres peti i Conon Warne il arps. 
will save ~ 6d. e a yard, buy better goods than are produced in France, Germany, or Bel gium, and have the satis 

ome industry. 


NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. ANY LENGTH CUT. PAR | 
Address: THE BRITISH DRESS COMPANY, Bedicrg ee 


Seddon and Wier 
TEAS. — 


By Parcels Post. No Charge for Post 


6 Ib. Parcel of 1/6 Tea | ae 
4 or 6 lb. TY) 2/ m 99 pre a 
. 99 99 3/ 224 99 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIsT FREE. | 
1, BEER LANE, GT. TOWER 


LONDON, EC. 
Persons wishing to become Agents should apply im 
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